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American Education and Its Product 


Abroad" 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


PRESIDENT, HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 


\ Fou may recall that the pestiferous 
} Wegg, in Our Mutual Friend, was 
one day “beset by polysyllables and em- 
barrassed among a perfect archipelago 


of hard words.” Are not we who deal 


with young people, education, and the 
institutions in which both are served 
likely to find ourselves in the same situa 
tion? The human being as we now know 
him is a creature of manifold psychical 
mechanisms and moods. He has an intel- 
ligence quotient as well as a subconscious 
mind. In hours of creative activity he 
can produce what he terms intuitions; 
and these, whether they be syntheses, 
metaphors, or formulae, have their origin 
in unfathomable regions of his spirit. It is 
regrettable that he should be subject to 
neuroses, but even when he is quite nor 
mal he teeters between present desires 

* Address delivered at a meeting of United 
Parents’ Association, December, 1953. 


and atavistic bents, or totters between 
urges derivative from external condition 
ing and impulses that may be rooted in 
his first groping postnatal experience 
Add to all these an inescapable concern 
with questions which are presented to 
him by reason of his own obscure des 
tiny and that of the cosmos queries 
such as follow from what Heidegge: 
calls man’s Geworfensein, his being cast 
into the stream of existence unasked and 
yet constantly asking. Most of us know 
something about these aspects of human 
life, but none of us knows nearly enough 
The enigma of the psyche remains 

It follows that no one method of edu 
cation or training can be perfect or com 
plete. For how can one be certain of 
having found the right way of dealing 
with what is not comprehended? Mod 
ern educational practice must therefore 
be defined as a tentative endeavor to deal 
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with psychical complexity by taking re 
course in a_ relatively simple but not 
necessari| irrational pedagogical faith. 
We assume that those interests of young 
people which are pro-socially most vig 
orous are also the best, and go on to say 
that if we can associate with these the 
fullness of the teacher’s resources, we 
shall thereby expose the scholastic target 
to the maximum number of hits. Some- 
times, in actual practice, we have reason 
to feel comparatively certain of success. 
But there is also evidence that we not 
infrequently fail, As usual the discussion 
which ensues tends to seek refuge in ex 


treme verdicts rather than in calm evalu 


ation of the facts. Thus, for example, one 


may ask why it is that so many con 
temporary high school and even college 


graduates cannot think straight, read, 


spell, or ¢ iphe r. And one may then hear 
that only the three R’s will save the 


world, or that any critical remark about 
contemporary American educational pro 
cedure 1s 
truths contained in a pedagogical quasi 
revelation. It seems to me that both com 
ments are quite unreasonable. 

The heroic advocate of the three R’s 
suffers from, among other things, having 
been so carefully shielded from contami 
nation by the facts of educational life 
that his Golden \ge is a mirage begotten 
by nostalgia upon business efficiency. 
How many pupils in an old-fashioned 
American school actually learned how 
to spell or to read? IT can testify that in 
my time there were comparatively few. 
When, some thirty-odd years ago, I 
taught English composition to college 
freshmen, | was confronted by the same 
bewildering tendency on their part to 
deny the existence of elementary phe 
nomena of the English language which 
observers report today. The real differ- 
ence between that time and the present 


an obscurantist attack on the 


is that the children then pitted every- 
thing they possessed against their teach- 
ers with uncanny skill. The relatively 
few who did not, profited immensely by 
responding to masters who challenged 
their abilities. Half a century ago many a 
schoolmaster was tossed out of his class- 
room window by exuberant young ob 
jectors to enlightenment. Today—if I 
can credit Hunter (¢ Jollege graduates who 
come back to describe their experience 
as teachers—potential malefactors may 
remain glued to their seats because they 
have made a pin-up girl of teacher. If 
that be progress, let us, of course, make 
the most of it. 

Now let us glance at those for whom 
current educational recipes are sacro- 
sanct preludes to culture. [ admit frankly 
that the philosophy of the Deweyvites 
seems to me to be without armor in both 
heels. It is not necessary to belabor the 
fact that “science” was for Dew ey some 
thing which “science” no longer is. I be 
lieve, rather, that a too-hasty seculariza 
tion of good maxims implicit in the Chris- 
tian tradition stripped these of the ten- 
sions inherent in the context which sur- 
rounded them. Thus it is true that the 
Master said that only little children could 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. This say- 
ing can be understood if it is taken in 
conjunction with Christ’s opposition to 
the legalists, the self-righteous, and the 
unconscious materialists. Humanly speak- 
ing, children are innocent, and no doubt 
they do grasp a number of elemental 
things—the beauty and mystery of na- 
ture, for example—better than preoc- 
cupied older persons do. But only the 
fairly romantic adult will believe that 
children can be made to learn a number 
of knotty, drab skills and routines unless 
their noses are kept to the grindstone. 
Certainly, if no other evidence were avail- 


able, we have done enough testing and 
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measuring to know that young people 
do not instinctively reach out for chores 
to which they sense themselves commit- 
In short, I 
think the time has come to say two things 


ted by a benevolent destiny. 


about the Dewey philosophy. First, the 
Christian ethic latent in it is theologically 
naive and needs to be soaked long and 
thoroughly in Niebuhr and Maritain. 
Second, what happens in practice is that 
when young people come to the college 
and the graduate school they are made 
to do belatedly what they should have 
done long before. 

The bedeviling weakness of the older 
pedagogy was its assumption that hard- 
ness and 


callousness—often termed dis- 


cipline could grind out pills which 


would provide the psyche vitamins 


enough to insure its success. The error 
of the new educational philosophy, on 
the other hand, is that there is no place 
in its scheme of things for the truly, 
crudely, nakedly difficult or profound. 
Let us concentrate on this weakness for 
a moment. Some forty years ago, Rheta 
Childe Dorr asserted that the divorce 
rate in the United States—even then 
alarming—was attributable to the fact 
that the lot assigned to women in our 
society smacked of the slave trade. We 
all know, however, that the emancipa- 
tion of women has not improved the 
situation in the least. And one is now 
tempted to suppose that the major cause 
for a high divorce rate is unwillingness 
on the part of men and women to face 
the fact that marriage Is a very onerous 
undertaking, and therefore requires a 
large measure of forbearance. 

Arc any rate, we shall now try to re 


late these prolegomena to the world 
scene in which our country plays its 
part. The attitude of 


of course the product of complex im 


alien spectators is 


pressions and preconceptions. 


The weaknesses of American culture 
are held to be primarily these: first, a 
curious, sometimes indescribably clown- 
ish response to stimuli of various kinds, 
notable collectively for a lack of affinity 
with any kind of intelligence; second, a 
troubling erosion of sensitiveness to the 
world of nature, so that normal, age-old 
pleasure in the rhythms, forms and 
fugues of that world becomes increas- 
ingly hard to grasp and comprehend; 
third, a confusing blend of anxiety and 
blustering strength, discernible particu 
larly in the American belief that if ideo 
logical purity is professed long and loud 


enough, solidarity with the rest of the 


world will automatically be assured. 
Here are some further comments one 
hears over and over again from the Right 
and the Left. It is too bad that Americans 
can’t speak anyone else’s language; it is 
far worse that they apparently do not 
care to do so. But that is a surface phe 
nomenon, Of central importance is their 
naive confidence in gadgets and mech 
anisms, which on the one hand leads to 
divers forms of purring contentment, 
and on the other to unreflecting recourse 
to such sheer terror as was made mani- 
fest in Hiroshima. Americans, at home 
and abroad, can be high-pressured into 
buying the most unnecessary fads and 
gadgets at fancy prices. They go in for 
hand-painted neckties at $so each and 
for rhinestone studded back-scratchers 
at $7.s0. And finally, they often seem to 
think that they can educate their chil 
dren by employing at ridiculously low 
salaries teachers whose idealism can be 
exploited in drab classrooms. Why, then, 
should they expect us not to notice, for 
example, that the intellectual fare in some 


of their large military establishments 


+ Please bear in mind that the writer is not 
presenting his own views 
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abroad is unadulterated peephole litera- 
ture and wheezy jazz? 

In kurope specifically the following 
impression is widespread: the United 
States and Russia are very much alike. 
To be sure, the Russian’s affection for 
technological contraptions is more primi- 
tive. He will dangle an alarm clock from 
his belt and delightedly hold it close to 
his ear in Essen- 


order hear it tick. 


tially, however, his satisfaction is the 
same as that the American finds in his 
big Lincoln, equipped with buttons to 
make everything go up and down. What 
neither understands is the life of the 
mind, The American’s theatre is a glori- 
and the Met ts a 
se e where the best Old World singers 
e paid to strut, thereby flattering the 
Are mat- 
ters, it is asked, essentially any different 
in Moscow? 
Having “report,” I should 
like to derive some conclusions from it. 


fied night-club show, 


ego of the tired business man. 


made this 


Much of the criticism is of course un- 
fair; some of it is not. It seems to me that 
American 
education is to deal as effectively as pos- 


the major task confronting 


sible with the national faults while not 
neglecting to foster the national virtues. 
What we and our foreign friends fail to 
realize is that the United States is cur- 
rently living through the third tentative 
cycle of the Industrial Revolution. The 
first was that which in Europe led, 
through a great deal of trial and suffer- 
ing, to the social stability which existed 


prior to World War I 


were wont to criticize vigorously, but 


a stability we 
which was nevertheless quite remark- 
able achievement. It was ended by war 
and inflation, twin consequences of un- 
reasoning nationalism. The second phase 
was that of the totalitarian ideologies, 
one of which survives. The dominant 


characteristic of totalitarianism has been 
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adoption of the idea that all-out social 
engineering alone could make the indus- 
trial revolution serve the purposes of 
those who sought to wield it in the in- 
terest of their nations. The third phase is 
that we have witnessed in the United 
States. Here we have seen the develop- 
ment of a dynamic and democratic po- 
litical economy which within a genera- 
tion has wholly altered the social struc- 
ture. It has enabled laboring men to earn 
as much as professional men. It has some- 
times made millionaires of dirt farmers. 
It reeks with inequalities, but there is one 
form of inequality which it does not 
know—the inequality of opportunity. I 
think we may fairly say that this indus- 
trial revolution has done the best job to 
date. It may come to an end if our politi- 
cal economy loses its dynamism. It may 
also die if war comes—war, that is, in 
terms of contemporary science. 

We do not understand such an econ- 
\ world. But 
I am persuaded that if there is to be 
history, 


omy, nor does the rest of the 


it even 
for example, do at the relative 


historians will marvel 
as we, 
serenity and happiness of the ante-1914 
Austro-Hungarian What we 
witness, to be sure, is the mass of crudity 


Empire. 


which has been flung to the surface by 
the prosperity of the submerged. Johnny 
Smith reads nothing but comics; his dad 
read nothing whatever. We may 
as to whether the boy has excelled his 


argue 


parent in this respect, but at least Johnny 
can pass on to his children a skill with 
which they may do better. The great 
value of the educational philosophy by 
which we have recently lived is there- 
fore that it foresaw Johnny’s rise to the 
stature of a man, its great weakness 1s 
that it did not reckon earnestly with what 


kind of man Johnny would be. Perhaps 


I say this with extreme reluctance—it 
was Johnny’s crudity which enabled 
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to survive. But it will not enable us to 
do so tomorrow. Therefore we need a 
new educational philosophy. 

We need a philosophy which will not 
endorse acceptance by our best young 
people a vear after graduation of the de- 
cision that their idealism—their desire to 
be of service and their eagerness to be 
intellectually active—has been a great 
mistake. We need a philosophy which 
will make it wholly clear that acquisi- 
tion of the goods of the mind is harder 


than obtaining the goods of the body. 


o 
And we need, above all, a philosophy 

which will contend that the goods of 
the mind are the only true riches—that 
Socrates was right when he said that a 
miserable man was better than a con 

tented hog. Such a philosophy we shall 
never have while it is possible to adver- 
tise $50 neckties and $7.50 back-scratch- 
ers even as we send, for example, stu- 
dents of the performing arts to the kind 
of building which is supposed to serve 
them in New York. We shall not do it 
while we enable every salesman of sec- 
ondhand automobiles to live in the choice 
suburbs while our teachers, because of fi- 
nancial limitations, live on Third Avenue 
To be sure, | wish our teachers were a 
group who, like the followers of Francis 
of Assisi, would throw away their good 
clothes, put on gunny sacks instead, tie 
strings around their midriffs, and go out 
to preach the educational gospel. But I 
have tried it, minus the gunny sack and 
the string. It will not work out in a 
society which is that of our industrial 
revolution. 

[Three tenets of a new educational doc- 
trine suggest themselves. I rst, it is to be 
hoped that the American people will de- 
velop awareness of the fact that thei 
culture is their most Important posses- 
sion, and that only one definition of cul 
that which is in 


ture has been tenable 
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plicit in the tradition of great creative 
teaching, of the schools and those who 
have graduated from them, as it has been 
made manifest in memorable eras of the 
past. One may cite as examples the ages 
of the Greeks, the Romans, the Spanish 
at the Avila, the 
English of the seventeenth century, the 


time of Teresa of 
French of the classical period, the Ger 
mans of the classical renaissance. During 
all of these eras it was the disciplined and 
vet forward looking university which, 
joining hands with the aspirations of the 
lower schools, expanded the horizon of 
mankind. This waiversitas we shall our 
selves restore to the center of our own 
stage only if we endow the teacher with 
stature. He is at present a lonely and 
often an isolated American. 

Second, there is no doubt that too in 
dulgent generations permitted the course 
of study to take on forms more note 
worthy for reckless exploration of skills 
than for those concerned with know! 
edge. We need to streamline the curricu 
lum. Whether or not we say that this 
condensation is to be the result of what 


is termed “integration” rather than of 
“selection” seems to me relatively un 
important. The limits of the one are no 
less clear, and perhaps no less regre ttable, 
than are the narrow bounds of the other. 
What we need to seck, regardless of the 
special claims of protagonists, Is a con 
centration of educational offerings de 


signed to prepare young people not 
merely for their rather hy potheri al du 
ties as citizens but also for their own 
constant intellectual and moral advance 

ment. Let us bear in mind that Socrates, 
Cicero, Danté, Shakespeare, and Goethe 
were devoted members of the common 

wealth of mankind even though they had 
taken no courses spec ifically designed to 
make them so. It may even be—I merely 


suggest this as a debatable hypothesis 
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that they were what they were because 
they had studied matters of greater sig 
nificance, 
Third, let us bear in mind that the 
greatest title to which we may lay claim 
is that of the generous citizen. Our coun- 
try has written its share of flagrant faults 
on the tablets of history, but I think we 
may say that seldom has a great people 
been so magnanimously aware of its ob 
ligations to others. It is upbraided, and 
surely in part justly, for not having 
solved all its problems of group relations. 
gut assuredly it may declare that during 
the slightly more than one hundred and 
fifty years which constitute its national 
history, it not only has made of the 
“melting pot” a reality but also has, to 
the best of its ability, succored the needy 
of all other lands. If American education 
never tires of stressing this achievement 


a 
i. 


and this obligation, it will also make its 
most important contribution to that un- 
derstanding among the nations which 1s 
the best guarantee of peace. I say this be 
cause on the one hand, social order can- 
not be established until the so-called 
backward peoples of the world are en- 
abled to share in the fruits of such know!]- 
gathered; and 


edge as mankind has now g 
because on the other hand, peace cannot 
come if the sharing is done on the basis 
of imperialism, or revolution, or nation- 
alistic presuppositions. If this be true, 
there is little use for closed minds. The 
closed mind is the custodian not of rea- 
soned convictions but of angrily formed 
prejudices; not of cherished beauty but 
of narrow canons of taste; and not of 
the grace of God but of the principle 
that that grace has been denied to others. 


All this is what I mean by culture 














Functional Roles of Small Groups 
in Large Social Systems 


SLOAN WAYLAND 
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HEN the academic history of the 

post-World War II period is 
written, considerable attention will likely 
be given to the widespread interest in 
small groups. For those interested in the 
diffusion of ideas, two related elements 
of this phenomenon deserve attention: 
(1) the speed with which the interest 
spread throughout the nation; and (2) 
the wide variety of areas of social ac- 
tivity in which serious attention to small- 
group problems has been manifested. If 
the diffusion pattern defined by Hornell 
Hart and others is employed in considera- 
tion of the speed with which an idea, 
practice, invention, and related phenom- 
ena spread, the postwar period was 
clearly the period of rapid expansion 
which follows one of relatively slow 
rate of ac ceptance. Whether the peak in 
the rate of acceptance, usually followed 
by a leveling off, has been reached is not 
clear. Interest in small-group study has 
been manifested among professional edu- 
cators, social scientists—inc luding anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, psv« hologists, and 
scientists business 


political therapists, 


and industrial management personnel, 
health workers, religious leaders, social 
workers, and criminologists 

Among educators, the interest seems 


to have been focused primarily on the 
internal dynamics of small groups, means 


for utilizing small groups as instructional 
activity, and at times the analysis of per- 
sonal development as a function of small 
group interaction. The primary focus 
of this discussion is the role of the small 
group in society as indicated in current 
sociological theory and research.* 
Judging from an examination of the 
substantive aspects of small-group study 
referred to above, two quite different 
types of social units have been under 
consideration. One of these is the autono 
mous group formed voluntarily by its 
participants on the basis of mutual attrac 
tion and encompassing a wide segment 
of the interests of those involved. Such 
groups as ideal type constructs may be 
contrasted with ad hoc groups, such as 
buzz groups, in which a small number 
of persons unknown to one another 1s 
assigned a specific task by a person not a 
member of the group. After completion 
of the assigned task a buzz group 1s 


permanently dissolved by the person who 


* Sociological aspects of the internal dynamics 
of groups and the meaning of small groups for 
individual members are considered in the article 
by Wavland and Lennard, “Current Conceptual 
Trend in Small Group Srudy Son ology 
Autonomous Group Bulletin. Vol. VII, No 
See also the articles by Andrew Halpin and 
Chark chological 
ind anthropological aspects of the 
which appear in the Autonomous Group Bulle 


tin (Vol. VII, No. 2-3 and Vol. VIII, No. 4 


Harding dealing with the 4 
] 


} roble 1, 
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set it up. These two types are presented 
in polar form. There are, of course, 
groups in between these two extremes. 
re viewed 
by the sociologist from the background 


These two ty pes of groups a 


of a century of sociological thought in 
which the great system-builders usually 
based their social theories on two social 
systems. Although these men us sed some- 
what different terms, their concepts had 
much in common and their differences 
were largely in detail, not in kind. 

By ‘Toennies, the terms gemeinschaft 
and gesellschaft were used to refer to 
these two systems; by 


Durkheim, me- 
chanical and organic solidarity; by Spen- 
cer, military and industrial, by Becker, 
sacred and secular societies; and by Mac- 


Iver, community and society. In some in- 
stances the terms used referred to stages 
of historical development, and in some 
instances to social systems within the 
same society. Cooley, in his discussion of 
the primary group, and Simmel, in his 
analysis of the dyad and triad, deal with 
small social systems without making cor- 
responding analyses of large social sys- 
tems, although contrasts were implied at 
a number of points. The heritage of these 
scholars is evident in much recent small- 
group study, 

In the analyses of these social systems, 
one type was characterized by relative 
smallness in size, by a high rate of inter- 
action between members, by association 
of members around a number of different 
points of interest, by affective contacts, 
and by relative independence of other 
social systems. The second type of social 
system was characterized by high divi- 
sion of labor, impersonality and contrac- 
tuality in social contacts, single purpose 
association, rationalization of roles, low 
dependence on tradition, and lack of 
autonomy of units within the system. 

With the development of interest and 
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skill in empirical research, concepts pre- 
sented by the scholars mentioned above 
are now being tested. Highly developed 
empirical research techniques are being 
employed to explore the utility of these 
concepts. The purpose of this analysis is 
the identification of key points of focus 
in small-group study by sociologists, with 
attention to the application of their find- 
ings to certain persistent problems of the 
educator. 

Before looking at the area of current 
sociological interest in small-group study, 
a brief look at related trends in the dis- 
cipline will serve to set the operating 
framework. Five such trends are of par- 
ticular importance here: 

Comprehensive theoretical 
building, 


system- 
which was characteristic of 
sociologists at an early stage in the devel- 
opment of the discipline, has been receiv- 
ing much less attention as efforts have 
been concentrated on theories of the 
middle range; that is, theory which is 
on a higher level than simple ad hoc 
explanations but which takes into account 
a limited number of variables in a spe- 
cific context. 

The structural-functional approach 
is being widely used as a framework 
within which problems are formulated 
and research designs devised. This ap- 
proach involves examination of the pat- 
tern of operational interrelationships of 
the parts of a particular culture as a basis 
for analyzing any particular segment of 
that culture. 

Emphasis iS being placed on the 
necessary unity of theoretical formula- 
tions and empirical research and on the 
importance of building each along with 
the other. 

4. Considerable attention is being given 
to structural variables, such as social 
class, prestige group, social status, and 
ethnic membership, in examining the dy- 
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namics of groups, communities, and so- 
cieties. 

Sociologists have been collaborating 
with anthropologists and social psycholo- 
gists through both multi-disciplinary re- 
search and exchange of separate discipli- 
nary research in the consideration of 
culture and personality. These character- 
istics have significance for small-group 
study in defining the problems for in- 
vestigation and the conceptual frame- 
work which is employed. 

In small-group study, different terms 
are used—informal group, primary group, 
and (by a few sociologists) “autonomous 
groups.” The phrase chosen is usually 
a function of the context in which it 
is used. For example, in the study of 
small groups within formally organized 
social systems, the term informal group 
is used. 

Present trends in small-group study 
by sociologists may be considered under 
three headings: relationship of small 
groups to larger social systems; the in- 
ternal structure and dynamics of small 
groups; the significance of small-group 
characteristics for individual numbers. 
The focus of this article is on the first. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SMALL 
GROUPS TO LARGER 
SOCIAL SYSTEM 


In this area two different types of 
problems have been studied: (1) func- 
tion of small groups as a basic unit in 
larger generalized social systems, such as 
communities or ( small 
groups or units within formally organ- 
ized social systems, such as an industry, 
the army, or a school system. 


societies; (2) 


. The Small Group in Generalized Social 
Systems. 


As a basic unit in a larger generalized 


= 


social system, the small group has been 


= 
c 
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studied from four essentially different 
approaches: its role as a basic unit in the 
status system of a larger social system, 
its role as a basic mediating unit within 
which the societal forces and influences 
are interpreted and reacted to in terms 
of the values of the group members; pat 
terns of responses (structural and opera- 
tional) of different kinds of small groups 
to social change in the larger social sys- 
tem; impact of small groups of various 
kinds on the structure and dynamics of a 
larger social system. 

Role of the small group as a basic unit 
in a social status system. 
studies of social statuses, the members of 


In the numerous 


a particular family are commonly identi- 
fied as having the same social position. 
Although the place of other small groups 
has not always been recognized, there 
seems to be increasing awareness of the 
importance of such groups in defining 
the status system and understanding the 
operation of the system. Warner says in 
the Yankee City study: 


became convinced that the clique was 


“We eventually 


next in importance to the family in plac- 
ing people socially.” ! 

Hollingshead also found the clique to 
be a subunit of his class formulation, 
within which “commonly shared sets of 
likes and dislikes. 
gether, within which persons worked out 


.tie the members to- 


most of their intimate, personal relation- 
ships during periods of leisure and recrea- 
tion.” 

In Miller’s study of the process of de- 
cision-making expe rienced by communi- 
ties in connection with the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction program, the pat 
tern of action of small groups with high 


1W.L. Warner and P. S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community, Vol. 1 (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1941), p. 110. 

? August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown's Youth 
New York, John \W iley and Sons 1949), p. Be. 
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prestige was analyzed.* It was found, 
for example, that the energetic backing 
of a small friendship group, composed of 
high prestige persons who had established 
themselves through previous action as a 
unit with community welfare interests, 
was the decisive factor in the reaching of 
a positive decision. 

In addition to the identification of 
small groups as units within class struc- 
tures, the function of different kinds of 
small groups has been identified in numer- 
ous studies in rural communities. In one 
such study the differentiation is made 
between the coterie and the casual con- 
geniality group, in terms of both status 
composition and function in the com- 
munity.‘ 

Role of the small group as a_ basic 
mediating unit. In exploration of the 
problem which was originally formulated 
as the individual versus society, sociolo- 
gists have recognized that the individual 
usually interprets and reacts to experi- 
ences as a member of a group rather than 
as an isolated individual, and that not all 
members of a society interpret and react 
in- the same manner. The function of the 
small group is that of a mediating mech 
anism through which the individual se- 
lects from his total experiences those he 
deems significant, and works out patterns 
of response which are acceptable among 
persons who are socially significant to 
him, while developing his own self-con- 
cept w hich will be at the same time func- 
tional in his society. This is obviously an 
extremely complicated problem and 
many aspects have not been explored. 


Paul A. Miller, “The Process of Decision 
Making Within. the 


}« 


Context of Community 


Organization.” Rural Sociology, 17:2, June 1952, 
pp. 1§3-61 

‘P. J. Jehlik and R. F. Wakeley, “Rural Or 
ganization in Process.” Iowa State College, 
Ames, lowa, Research Builetin 36s, September 


1949, Pp. 179 BI 


Selected examples of the level of current 
development are given below. 

In a number of community studies the 
mediating role of small groups has been 
indicated. Hollingshead, in the study re- 
ferred to above, described this role for 
adolescent peer age groups. In another 
study the function of the informal small 
group is defined as a “basic social mech- 
anism for moulding public opinion, steer- 
ing local gossip, generating social pres- 
sure, transmitting news and developing 
leadership.” 

Studies of the pattern of social inter- 
action and participation in urban settings 
have indicated the significance of the 
small group for working class families 
who have a low rate of participation in 
formal associations. This has been pointed 
out in Hurley Doddy’s® study of infor- 
mal groupings in a low-income area in 
New York and in a study by Floyd 
Dotson? in New Haven. Recognition of 
the importance of such groups for urban 
residents of low economic status has 
brought into question the assumption of 
some urban scholars that all of urban life 
is characterized by impersonality, con- 


tractuality of relationships, and lack of 
limited ) 
tion.*:* Doddy found about two hun- 


continuing associa- 


(or very 
dred small groups with varying degrees 


P. J. Jehlik and J. FE. Losey, “Rural Social 
Organization in Henry County, Indiana.” Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., Station Bulletin 
568, November 1951, Pp. 37. 

6 Hurley H. Doddy, Informal Groups and the 
Conmunity (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1952). Also Autonomous Groups Bulletin, Vol. 
VI, No. 4, Summer, 1951. 

7Flovd Dotson, “Patterns of Voluntary As- 
sociation Among Urban Working Class Fami- 
lies Imerican Sociological Review, 16:5, Oc- 
tober 1951, pp. 687-902. 

Wilbur Hallenbeck, American Urban Com- 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951). 

Saul Alinsky, Reveille for Radicals (Chi- 
cago, Ill. University of Chicago Press, 1946) 
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of formality of organization in a multi- 
ethnic group area of New York which 
has poor housing and a rapidly changing 
population. In rural areas, action pro 
grams are being developed by such agen 
cies as the Agricultural Extension Service 
in which friendship groups, identified 
through sociometric studies, serve as basic 
operating groups. 

The mediating role of the small group 
in handling events arising in the larger 
society has been explored in several other 
behavioral areas. In their study of po 
litical behavior, Lazarsfeld and his col- 
leagues discovered the importance of the 
small group as the unit within which de- 


1! This function of the 


cisions are made. 
small group is of particular significance 
in the determination of political behavior 
when individuals are subjected to cross 
pressures growing out of their identifi- 
cation with segments of the society, such 
as ethnic or economic groups, hich have 
conflicting positions regarding appropri- 
ate political behavior. This pattern has 
been extended by Merton and others to 
political opinions and to general con- 
sumption attitudes and standards.’ 
Patterns of response of different kinds 
of small groups to social change. The 
statement of the problem implies that the 
characteristics of small groups are related 
to the characteristics of the society of 
which they are a part. As Shils has 


pointed out in his excellent review of the 


study of primary groups, many sociolo- 


Edmund deS,. Brunner and EF. Hsin Pao 
Yang, Rural America and the Extension Service 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949). 

11 Paul Lazarsfeld and Associates, The Peo 
ple’s Choice (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1948 

12 Robert Merton, “Patterns of Interpersonal 
Influence and of Communicative Behavior in a 
Local Community,” in Lazarsfeld and Stanton 
(eds.), Communication Research 1948-49 (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1949), pp. 180-219 


, 


gists assumed that small groups were 
meaningful ina pre-industrial society but 
would pass from the scene as industrial 
society reached its mature form.!* With 
the discovery that small groups still play 
a major role in societies which have 
highly developed industrial character 
istics, small groups have been examined 
anew in terms of their response to the 
changing forms of that society. The best 
documented studies of this kind have 
used the family as the focus of study. 
Specific attention has been given to such 
factors as the changing patterns of repro 
duction, disorganizing forces having a 
cultural origin, and the comparison be 
tween families in subcultures which dif 
fer in the extent to which they have 
incorporated urban industrial values." 
A number of studies have been made 
by rural sociologists of the changes in 
the composition of small groups as a 
result of improved communication facili 
ties, enlarged farms, and development of 
more specialized interests among rural 
residents.!° In the area of urban sociol- 
ogy, similar problems have been con 
sidered. For exampie, Merton and_ his 
associates have examined the pattern of 


Fdward A. Shils,. “The Study of Primary 
Groups,” in Lerner and Lasswell, The Polic) 
Sciences (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1951). 

4 james Bossard, 7 Sociology of Child 
Development (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1gso). 

Burgess and Locke, The Fannly—From In 
stitution to Companionship (New York, Ameri 
can Book Con pany, 1945.) 

15 Noel P. Gist, “Decentralization and Rural 
Urban Relationships.” Rural Sociology, Decem 
ber, 1952, pp. 328-35 

J. H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, A 
Study of Rural Society (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1952), Chapters 12, 13. 

Selz Mayo, “Testing Criteria of Rural Locality 
Groups Rural Sox iology, December 1949, Ppp 
317-26. 

Frank D. Alexander, “The Problem of Lo 
cality-Group Classification Rural Sociology, 
September 1952, Pp. 236-45 
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development of small groups 1 n public 
housing projects. In describing the life 
Elmtown, 


patterns of adolescents in 


Hollingshead identified cliques with 
somewhat different membership bases: 
school cliques, recreational cliques, and 
institutional cliques based on affiliation 
with such institutions as churches. Prob- 
lems of role conflict become increasingly 
important as the society develops more 
specialized bases for association. 

The development of small groups with 
very little overlapping in membership 
has produced problems of appropriate 
and consistent behavior for individuals 
who are members of several such groups 
whose values are in conflict. The con- 


cepts of role conflict and reference 
groups have been dev eloped to study the 
means by which the difficulties growing 
out of this situation are resolved. One 
study of this problem was made in the 
area of political behavior, in which cross 
pressures were felt by individuals because 
of identification with different reference 
groups, that is, social units whose values 
are accepted as guides, which were in 
conflict regarding the candidate deser\ 
ing support. 

Phe current interest in group develop- 
ment may be viewed as associated with 
the increased frequency of formal meet- 
ings in which the individuals involved 
are not personally acquainted. One of 
the basic themes of research and action 
in this area is the development of means 
by which small ad hoc groups may move 
r apidly to acquire some of the qualities of 
the autonomous group. The intent is to 
develop a high degree of intimate rela- 
tionships in a short time, while antici- 
pating that the group will not continue 
to function after the occasion for its for- 
mation has passed. In such situations, the 
problem of role conflicts may be intensi- 


fied, as loyalty to the ad hoc group 1s 
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not usually high enough to supersede the 
individual's commitments to his other, 
more permanent social roles. It is in such 
situations that the development of role- 
playing has peculiar relevance, because 
role behavior developed in other social 
relationships and not understood in the 
new setting may be clarified for both 
the actor and others. The 
which, 


degree to 
and the conditions under which, 
these ad hoc groups manifest character- 
istics of small groups have not been fully 
established, although the ass sumption is 
frequently made that small ad hoc groups 
have or may quickly develop the charac- 
teristics of small groups. 

The nature of the relationships be- 
tween the characteristics of small groups 
and the social context in which they op- 
erate has been by-passed by many of the 
contemporary investigations of 
Homans’ The 


represents one notable exception to this.'® 


small 
groups. Human Group 
In addition to the identifying three ele- 
ments of group life —activity, interac- 
tion, and sentiment—he emphasizes the 
significance of the social environment, 
the external system, the “ 


given” factors. 


As Shils points out in his study, “The 


primary group wiil be adequately under- 
stood scientific: ally only when its inter- 
connections with the ecologic al and cor- 
porate context have been perceived and 
given proper emphasis alongside the vari- 
ables which the new analysis has rendered 
visible to our eyes.” 17 

Impact of 
kinds on the 


various 
structure and dynamics of 
social system. 


small groups of 
a larger The problem 
here is the converse of the issue dis- 
cussed earlier and is alluded to in the 
above question from Shils when he refers 
to the interconnection of small groups 

16 George Homans, The Human Group (New 


York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 19s0) 
17 Shils, op. cit., p. 69. 
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and the society. Because of the magni- 
analy ses of the 
family and other 
a cultural system have 
been largely speculative to date. An ex- 


ception to this is a recent study of the 


tude of the problem, 
functional role of the 
small groups i 


role of small groups as mechanisms for 
integrating new immigrants into the 
which has indicated the 
significance of such groups in ereiee a 
problem faced by the whole society. 
The general 


Israeli society, 


which 
much work has been based is that the 


assumption on 
maintenance of a democratic society 
requires the development of meaningful 
small-group relationships of a democratic 
character. But the differences in the re- 
lationship of small groups to the larger 
society in democratic and non-demo- 
cratic cultures have not been explored. 
For example, what is the role of the small 
group within a totalitarian state? Shils 
advances the hypothesis, based on his 
study of the German Army and Leigh- 
ton’s inv estigation of the War Relocation 
Center for Japanese in Arizona, that 
‘Authoritarian leadership can indeed be 
a crucial Component in primary groups 
composed of persons with personality 
needs which can best be satisfied by au- 
thoritative 


protection or in primary 


groups operating in situations which 


bring these needs for paternal protection 
to the fore. ... With certain types of per- 
sonalities or certain types of situations 
(tasks and threats) primary-group soli- 
darity 


might well be disintegrated by 


iu 


democratic leadership.” Extension of 


analyses on a cross-cultural basis is ur- 


gently needed at this stage. Leadership 


in this direction is being furnished by 


rural sociologists such as Charles Loomis, 


®S. N. Fisenstadr, “The Place of Elites and 
Primary Groups in the Absorption of New 
— in Israel American Journal of 
Soci logy, November 1951, pp 
: Shils, op. cit., p. 65 
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T. Lynn Smith, Bruce Ryan, Olen Leon 
ard, and Irwin Sanders, who are study ing 
rural social organization outside of the 
United States. 

In considering the functional role of 
small groups in society, Homans advances 
the thesis that small groups “tend to pro 
duce a positive surplus, a margin of 
safety in the qu: alities the group needs for 
survival (morale, leadership, control, 
tensions of the 1 range of social contacts) 
and that this surplus may be used, not 
simply to maintain the existing adapta- 
tion of the group to its environment but 
to achieve a new and better adaptation.”*° 


2. Small Groups as Units in Formal Social 
Systems 


Although much of the study of small 
groups in formal organizations has been 
focused on the analy sis of such groups 
in industry, other areas, such as military 
organizations, religious education, and 
medical institutions have also been ex- 
plored. 

In industrial settings, the study of small 
groups and other soc ilologic al aspects 
has developed very rapidly since World 
War Il. Until recently, industrial lead- 
ers gave little recognition to the social 
variable associated with work perform 
ances. The failure of workers to respond 
to incentives which management assumed 
were important led to discovery of how 
small groups form patterns of behavior 
with values which are meaningful to 
workers but different from the values 
management expects them to hold. Re- 
search has been focused on the factors 
that make for such differences and on 
means for adjusting them. The conc ept 
of the alienated small group has been 
introduced to refer to those groups which 
resist incorpor: ation into the formally or 


ganized social system. For ex: umple , Wa 


Homans. op cit pp 
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ner explained the long strike in Yankee 
City in terms of the development of a 
threatened 


bureaucratic which 


the small group pattern and impersonal- 


system 


ized the relationships of members of such 
groups.*? 

Literally dozens of studies emphasizing 
small-group operations in industry are 
being conducted annually. An illustration 
of recent work of this kind is the analy- 
sis by Donald Roy of a machine shop,** 
in which the author describes the be 
havior of his colleagues in a workshop, 
including the restriction of output, in 
accordance with goals set by the group 
and the development of a pattern of 
loitering or engaging in 


goldbricking 
socially 


unproductive activities—as a 
sanctioned means for quota restriction. 
In this framework the “rate buster” may 
be defined as an individual who rejects 
membership in the small group and is 
willing to flout group- established goals 
in full know ledge of the pressures which 
will be brought to bear on him. 

In the studies of small groups in mili- 
tary organizations ** many of the same 
problems are raised and m: iny of the same 
concepts used as in the study of small 
groups in industry. As in industry, com- 
munication and execution of commands 
were most successful when the leader- 
ship patterns were the same for both in- 
formal and formal organization. Further, 
the abstract goals of the military had as 


W.L. Warner and J.O. Low, The Social 
System of the Modern Factory, Vol. IV, 
Yankee City Series (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

Donald Roy, “Quota Restriction and Gold 
Bricking in a Machine Shop.” American Journal 
of Sociology, LVII, March, 1952, pp. 427-42. 

S. A. Stouffer et al., The American Soldier; 
Adjustment During Army Life, Vol. I. See also 
Shils, “Primary Groups in the American Army,” 
in Merton and Lazarsfeld, eds., Continuities in 
Social Research (Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 


1950), Pp. 16-39 
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little effect in determining the behavior 
of its personnel as the goals of manage- 
ment had in industry. As Shils points out 


in his summary of this research, “. . . the 
soldier’s motivation to fight is not de- 
rived from his perceiving and _ striving 
toward any strategic or political goals; 
it is a function of his need to protect his 
primary group and to conform with its 
*4 In an interesting study 
of the German Army, Shils and Dicks 
reached essenti: ullly the same conclusions, 
although they found that the small groups 


in the German Army were much more 


expect ition.” 


leader-oriented than similar groups in the 
American Army. 

Investigation of small groups in other 
kinds of formal organizations has been 
rather limited. In educational systems, 
considerable attention has been given to 
the sociometric patterns among classroom 
members. In an unpublished study of 
moral values among clementary school 
children in a midwestern urban school, 
A.W. Foshay has found that children 
tend to exhibit such traits as helpfulness, 
considerateness and responsibility toward 
members of their own friendship group, 
but do not show the same traits when 

g 
these groups. Hollingshead, in his study 
recognized 


dealing with persons who are not in 


of adolescents in Elmtown, 
the importance of the peer age groups in 
the schools. In his concern with class 
position, however, he did not follow 
through on the ramification of clique 
membership for differential behavior in 


the school. 


PROBLEMS FOR EDUCATORS 


Several important areas of study for 
educators are suggested by the analy sis 
presented above. 

If the small autonomous group is the 


basic unit in the larger social system and 


*Shils, op. cit., p. 64. 
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serves as the mediating unit between the 
individual and the larger social system, 
an effective educational program must 
give appropriate attention to such groups. 
In recent years, research and action have 
been focused on one primary group— 
the family. Much work remains to be 
done in this area. Orher primary groups 
are much more difficult to reach effec- 
tively. For example, educators seem to 
be approaching the pecr age group 1 

school settings in quite different w ays. 
Some attempt to keep clique members 
separated in order to limit the functioning 
of such groups in the classroom. Others 
attempt to reconstruct such groups, us- 
ing sociometric instruments in order to 


identify those class. members whose social 


group relationships are judged in some 


way to be less than desirable. Still others 
accept the peer age groups as given and, 
while facilitating ¢ group action, do not 
attempt to remake the group. Similar 
problems have been faced in working 
with adults where no formal institutional 
setting similar to the school exists. 

The educator faces the problem of 
finding means for reaching the opinion 
leaders of such groups without alienating 
the leader from the members of his 
group. Since the educator may be iden- 
tified by members of autonomous groups 
as an outsider, he may find it necessary 
to use formal and impersonal means of 
communication or to reach such groups 
individually through persons who are 
more readily acceptable. This is one of 
the patterns which Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and other agencies have used, 
in that they have trained voluntary local 
leaders who are able to reach their friends 
at points where the professional staff has 
met resistance. 

. Educators might profitably explore 
the role of the friend ship group, made 


up of community leaders, in the process 
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of decision- making by a community with 
reference to such problems as school 
bond issues, annual budgets, and organ- 
ized criticisms of public education. While 
close attention has been given to the role 
of key figures, the role of the friendship 
or autonomous group has not been ex- 
plored as carefully. The 
used by Paul Miller, 
might be instructive. 

3. Most of the study of small-group 


methodology 
alluded to above, 


behavior in schools has been focused on 
the student population. Studies which 
would parallel the studies made in in- 
dustry and in the military with reference 
to the informal organization of social 
relationship among the staff have not 
been made in the wide variety of situa- 
tions in which schools operate. For ex- 
ample, the pattern of informal organiza- 
tions may be quite different in ; 1 large 
school system where a high proportion 
of the staff do not live in the comn wunity 
from that in a smaller school system 
where most of the staff are residents of 
the community being serviced. Investiga- 
tions of this kind which have been made 
have been very suggestive in terms of 
morale, problems of democratic admin- 
istration, and induction of a new staff 
member. 

4. One of the basic assumptions of 
much of the work in small-group re 
search is that a highly democratic cli 
mate is necessary in small groups in order 
to equip persons to be members of a 


While this is a logi 


cal assumption, it warrants spec ific an: ily- 


democratic socicty. 


sis. One might assume that our politic al 
democracy has been built without this 
democratic primary group experience for 
a large segment of the population. Have 
there been developed in the autocratic 
primary group correlative v alues which 
have advanced political democracy? 

s. The similar and different attributes 
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and limitations of primary groups < and ad 
hoc groups need intensive study. There is 
some indication that some extremists in 
group dynamics have assumed that the 
attribute of the primary group may be 
developed very quickly in the ad hoc 
group if the right techniques are used. 
On the other hand a substantial portion 
of the activities of many persons occur 
outside of the primary groups, and skill 
development in ad hoc group procedure 
is clearly an extremely important aspect 
of interpersonal relationships. In fact, 
skills in this kind of group experience 
may be of particular importance precisely 
because of the difference between the 
ad hoc small group and the primary 
group. At the same time, the primary 
group may need to be strengthened as a 
security base in order for persons to func- 
rion really effectively in the ad hoc 
groups. 


The critics of those current educa- 


tional practices which emphasize group 


procedure raise an extremely funda- 


mental question for which our data are 
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not fully adequate when they argue that 
the change in emphasis will produce a set 
of values which will in the long run bring 
about what are, to them, undesirable 
changes in the nature of a society. This is 
expressed in terms of danger of loss of 
individuality, and of rising interest in 
conformity. The fundamental problem is 
that of the impact on the social system 
when the values of small-group experi- 
ence have been altered. Empirical testing 
of the problem is difficult but neverthe- 
less needs to be explored more fully. 


An effort has been made to describe 
some of the central areas of concern of 
the sociologists in small-group study and 
to indicate some of the prob lems for 
education which grow out of such an 
examination. Although many of these 
problems have been considered in the 
past, additional work needs to be done 
and in some instances much of our work 
has not yet been undertaken. Some of 
the more important and promising areas 
of study have, however, been indicated. 














The Textbook Dilemma 


FRED P. 
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UR appealing and altogether praise- 


O 


deep and persistent enigmas related to 


worthy textbooks carry with them 


their use in the teac hing le arning process. 
Probably 


modern 


no one would deny that the 


elementary 


textbook 
vastly better than its predecessor of even 


sc hool 1S 
a few years ago. Textbook spose to- 
day use new devices to gain and hold a 
tention—color, legible type faces, attrac- 
tive format, the like. 
Textbook authors make extensive use of 


illustrations, and 
the results of research studies on vocabu- 
lary and Sut all 
improvements, 
furnish little help in 
mental 


readability. these me- 
themselves, 
funda- 


of 


chanical by 
answering 
questions concerning the 2 use 
text materials in teaching. 

Nor 


contributed 


students of education 


valid 


have the 


much information to 
the usage problem. It seems strange that 
a profession given to the serious study of 
almost every conceivable important and 
unimportant problem should virtually ig- 
nore sustained inquiry into pedagogical 
uses of its one ubiquitous material, vet 
inspection of the literature of education 
leads to the conclusion that this is the 
case. The literature also shows that teach- 
ing methods associated with question 
and-answer recitation, based on pupils’ 
previous reading of a textbook assign 
have been noted and criticized for 
more than a century. 


ment, 
For more than two 
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and Wil 
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decades “textbook teaching” has been an 
opprobrious term. New tech 


niques have grown out of the numer- 


teaching 
ous technological teac hing media loosely 


known as and the text 


audio-visual aids, 
in effect, 


Departures in curriculum organization 


book has, met a competitor. 
which are incompatible with the text 
book’s pre planned pedagogy have em 
piric: ally proved at least partially effec 
tive and have consequently loosened the 


dominant hold of the S 


>, 


the 
textbook problem becomes one wherein 


rextbook 


reasonable questions on the efficacy of 


the textbook remain in an 
implied state with little indication of be 
coming 
The textbook publishers indicated 
affairs 


when they wrote their recent explana 


in teaching 
explicit and subject to direct 
study. 


perple xity concerning this state of 
tion of the textbook publishing industry 


Are the authors [of the textbooks], most 
of them leaders in education, and the editors 
who work with them mistaken in [their] 
conception of the role of the textbook? 

Unfortunately, have little 
evidence to support their convictions 


we scientific 
How 
ever, those who oppose the use of textbooks 
are in the same position. They, too, lack sci 


entific evidence to support their 


bur F. Murra, “Social 
of Educational Resear 
York, The Macmillan Company, 

>The American Textbook Publisher 
tute, Texthooks in Education (Chicago 
Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley and Sor 
pany, .p 


vicws 


Studies,” Enc y¢ lop dia 
bh, Revised Edition (New 
1950), p. 1228 
Insti 

The 
Con 


1949 
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Simple acknowledgment of an impasse 
apparently is not sufficient to resolve it. 
Nor do the publishers leave the issue at a 
stalemate. Elsewhere in their book they 
present a definite point of view on the 
use of the textbook in the teaching 
learning process, albeit without benefit 
of scientific evidence. 

Probably the many issues involved in 
the use of the textbook will vield only as 
relevant data are collected on the nature 
of the problem and as competent studies 
are forthcoming. Some questions will 
best be answered through classroom ex 
perimentation and invention, others car 
be approached through judgmental pro 
cedures, and still others will lend them- 
selves to systematic, controlled _ re- 
searches. But helpful studies cannot be 
expected before the nature of the central 
textbook problem is identified and de- 
scribed. A reasonable beginning step in 
this direction is a description of alterna- 
tive positions on the textbook’s pedagogi- 
cal influence. There seem to be three dis- 
tinct and divergent ways to “see” the 
textbook in teaching 


ASSISTANT TEACHER IN PRINT 

The first of the three points of view 
holds that the textbook is actually a com 
plete teaching learning situation in print. 
It is not just another book in any sense 
but is a carefully, deliberately designed 
kind of book intended for specific school 
use. The textbook is put together around 
its own teaching aims, concept sequence, 
techniques of motivation, developmental 
pacing, content selection, ideas for class 
activities, and provision of or suggestions 
for related visual aids. Those materials 
and teaching techniques which cannot be 
put into the textbook are included in 
the teachers’ manual which accompanies 
most textbooks. The textbook intention 
ally embodies both the content and the 


rraded course of 


| 


study. For elementary schools single vol 


method for a particular 


ume texts are seldom produced. Instead, 
one book is divided into eight volumes, 


one for each of the first eight grades. 


The eight volumes are conceived as a 
complete instructional program in a sub- 
ject area. One arithmetic series, for ex- 
ample, contains about 2,500 pages—pic- 
tures, problems, diagrams, and almost 
half a million words. Thus, the book is 
built around studied procedures which 
not only offer a blueprint for day-by- 
day teaching but solve the problem of 
long-range sequence in learning as w ell. 

The textbook publishers visualize their 
product in these terms and so do some 
educational theorists. Because the pub- 
lishers must gauge their market in terms 
of estimated demand, it is reasonable to 
accept their picture of the product as 
representative of the popular position on 
rextbook usage. 


The modern textbook is more and more 
thought of as an “assistant teacher in print.” 
It is the author’s effort to enter the class- 
room as personally as the pages of a book 
will permit. He sets up as clearly as pos- 
sible the aims which his teaching is to ac- 
complish—whether to develop skills, under- 
standings, or attitudes, or some of all three. 
Then he draws on all his experience as a 
teacher to meet the goals he has set for him- 
self. 

a e 7 

He thinks as a teacher, and uses in 
his book all the materials he would use if 
he were in the classroom. And those mate- 
rials that cannot be put into a book he in- 
cludes in his suggestions and directions for 
class activities—additional reading, reports, 
discussions, field trips, exhibits, dramatiza- 
tions, research. 

© . & 

This calls for no sacrifice of responsibility 
on the part of teachers. With all they have 
to do, there is no reason for them to plan 
the organization of the course in detail. The 
author of the textbook can do that for them. 
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There is no need for them to think up all 
of the precise instructional language re- 
quired for the teaching of mathematics, or 
science, or English. Nor should they have 
to rely entirely on their own resources for 
the planning of class discussions, practice 
materials, projects, activities, further read- 
ing. The author of the textbook can do 
these things for them and probably better 
than any but the ablest teachers can. 


Thus do an increasing number of text- 
book authors conceive of the nature and 
function of the textbook they attempt to 
write. And textbook editors increasingly 
share with them this conception.® 


It seems fair to question just who the 
“assistant teacher” comes to be within 
this concept—the teacher or the text- 
book. However, this question is one 
properly related to actual classroom prac- 
tice and therefore will be explored later 
in this discussion. For the present, expla 
nation and delineation of the point of 
view are the major concerns to be served. 

So far as the teacher is concerned, this 
is a relatively mechanistic view of the 
teaching-learning process. The role of 
the teacher seems to be that of gatekeeper 
of the textbook, performing those func- 
tions that printed materials obviously 
cannot. This point of view visualizes the 
textbook as a specially made teaching tool 
which can solve most crucial problems 
and make most really important judg- 
ments for the teacher. Solutions are of- 
fered in the troublesome pedagogical 
areas of curriculum construction, child 
development, teaching methods, and con 
tent selection. The teacher has only to 
follow the textbook’s built-in sequence 
and determine time-allotment. Poor pupil- 
learning results chiefly when the teacher 
upsets the intended sequence of con- 
struct-building, fails to accept the text- 


8 [bid., pp. §-7- 


, 


book’s aims, or does not use the full 
range of enrichment prescriptions, 

The second point of view, while hold 
ing to some of the first view’s assump 
tions, by no means accepts all of them as 
valid. 


PUPIL’S GUIDE TO 
COURS! oO} STUDY 


While holding to the basic assumption 
that the best arrangement of content for 
learning is the subject-field organization, 
this perception of the textbook is more 
or less at variance with the “assistant 
teacher-in print” idea. It ascribes a far 
more important and decisive role to the 
teacher. Granted that the textbook se 
lected is in close harmony with a given 
local course of study, this view throws a 
different light on what the textbook is 
and what it can do. In discussing this 
matter, one educator‘ identified four 
gross characteristics and possible fun 
tions of the textbook. 

In the first place it furnishes an outline 
of the course of study as a whole to both 
teacher and pupils. This aids in placing 
each unit in perspective. Presumably, the 
teacher and pupils can plan more intel 
ligently time to be spent on various top 
ics or problems. 

Second, it gives an overview of the 
topic or problem under consideration 
and gives each pupil a limited amount of 
information concerning it. The text 
book’s general statements may afford a 
sort of framework to be filled out and 
perfected as the student proceeds in his 
learning. 


Third, it makes possible definite and 


systematic assignments. Of considerable 
importance is the ease and effectiveness 
with which collateral readings can be 

4 Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the 


Social Studies (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1937), pp. 218-20 
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related to topics under consideration. 
Fourth, it is useful for purposes of 
After more de- 


tailed references have been read, after 


summary and review. 
class discussions, excursions, constructive 
activity, or the use of audio-visual aids, 
the textbook should prove a valuable aid 
to the pupil in organization and valida- 
tion of conclusions he has reached. 

The textbook is seen as a necessarily 


generalized and sketchy outline of a 


Used by itself, or in 


course of study. 
conjunction with prescribed further read- 
ings and activities, it lacks a valid and 
vivid sense of reality and may result only 
in mere verbalisms and formal learning. 


The outline, which is the textbook, must 


be greatly enriched, extended, and deep- 
ened through oral instruction, visual aids, 


constructive activities, firsthand experi 


ences and, most important, collateral 


readings. Writing on this subject, Horn 


made the point explic it 


Only to a limited degree can meaning be 
attached to abstract and general statements 
when read by students whose experience 
does not include the concrete and specific 
details out of which the generalizations may 
be built. A knowledge of the details that 
are essential to the formulation of an idea 
is the sine qua non, and in furnishing this 
knowledge, collateral readings take an im 
portant, if not the pre-eminent place. A 
volume may be devoted to a topic that the 
textbook treats in chapter or even in a 
paragraph, so that it is possible to expand 
the discussion greatly, as well as to include 


authentic incidents, anecdotes, pictures, 
maps, and diagrams for which space can 


not be found in the abbreviated text.® 


One author of a recent book on teaching 
methods sees this as the sole use of the text- 
book defensible with children of elementary 
school age. He writes: “Textbooks are to be 
regarded in elementary-school social studies as 
summarizing instruments.” Ralph C. Preston, 
Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
School (New York, Rinehart and Company, 
1950), pp 264-05. 

® Horn, op. cit., pp. 230-31 
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Within this concept of the textbook 
the teacher seems to occupy a far more 
determinative role. To be sure, he be- 
gins with a predetermined course of 
study but his primary focus is on the 
pupils’ development of valid and usable 
generalizations within the subject studied. 
guide 


in importance. Of pri- 


The textbook becomes a general 
and secondary 
mary importance is the wealth of col- 
lateral reading materials, pictorial mate- 
rials, and firsthand experiences available 
The fact that such 
lacking in many 


in any teaching field. 
materials American 


schools does not nullify this argument as 


to what the textbook can contribute to 
desirable learning. Obviously, no_ text- 
book can contain within its own covers 
either the indicated detailed information 


suggestions and sources for 


desirable or 
the full range of materials and experi- 
ences necessary to the building of com- 
plete understandings. Only a teacher can 
do this important educational job. Fur- 
thermore, only a teacher can sense the 
wide range of abilities and understand- 
ings which normally exist in any one 
classroom. Thus the teacher becomes the 
important determiner of actual pedagogi- 
cal procedures, using the textbook only 
as a general guide or chart to indicate 
directions to be taken. 

This is a less mechanistic view of 
the teaching- earning process than the 
first. While the 


print” 


‘assistant-teacher-in- 
concept stresses the necessity of 
the textbook’s supplying all the detailed 
instructional language, class activities, and 
the like, this second point of view ex- 
plicitly rejects textbook detail as being 
abbreviated and generalized in nature, 
not capable of building rich understand- 
ing in the learner. The textbook is useful 
in furnishing an overview of the course, 
but the teacher must employ a wide and 
flexible number of teaching techniques to 
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invest the course with meaning for the 
learner. However, the idea of the text 
book as the “pupil’s guide to the course 
of study” assumes the desirability of sub- 
ject organization, adult-specialist selec- 
tion of content-to-be-learned, and adult- 
determined methods of investigation. In 
these respects the two views of the text 
book do not differ significantly. But in 
all other respects there is wide diver- 
gence of opinion. The two opinions seem 
to polarize around differing concepts of 
the teacher’s role. The first would restrict 
the teacher to a rather complete, pre 
determined selection of what is to be 
learned and how it is to be learned. The 
second would modify such restrictions 
and insist that the teacher make many 
pedagogical decisions, using the text 
book in certain generalized f; ashions only. 

Phe third point of view is still further 
along the route toward basic disagree 
ment with the “assistant-teacher-in print” 
com ept. 


REFERENCE BOOK FOR PUPII 


The textbook, acc ording to this school 
of thought, is simply a cyclopedic book 
containing authoritative information in 
certain branches of know ledge. It is iden 
tical with any other book of a factual 
or specialized nature suitable for as gi 
of varying abilities. It should be used 

a library reference to help fulfill some 
purpose of the learner. Like other library 
references, should be used selectively 
to aid in some sient project which has 
crown from sources outside the book 
itself. 

Ihe course of study, or curriculum 
design, compatible with this point of view 
is determined through reference to the 
partic ular pupils involved in any le arning 
situation—their needs, interests, develop- 
mental levels, and the changing demands 


of their society. Teaching methods and 


5 , 


techniques are a function of this emerg 
ing curriculum design and must be flexi 


ble enough to permit maximum adapta 


tion to highly specialized and changing 
needs of widely differing groups of pu 
pils and communities. Obv iously, neither 
the content nor the teaching methods 
for this sort of particularized curriculum 
can come from any standard book pre 

There- 
ind the 
methodology of the textbook cease to 


pared for teacher and pupil use. 
fore, the pedagogical outline 
exist and it becomes just another book. 

This argument is found in a growing 
number of educational writings pub lished 
since ig20. The 1934 vearboo! of the 
National Society for the Study of Fdu 
cation presented. a discussion of the de 
velopment of the activity curriculum 
in New York State. While concern with 
the problem of the textbook was almost 
nonexistent in this writing, one clear 


observation was recorded 


As rhe program gradually expands, cet 
tain mayor trends beconx apparent in it 
Among these may be mentioned . . wider 


use of library books while re 


garding the 
textbook as a reference 

Other trends noted had to do with 
emphasis upon actual experiences of chil 
dren, closer contact with the actual en 
vironment as a source of materials, and 
the use of constructive activities as in 
tegral to work in the classroom. While 
these trends were noted in relation to 
the activity curriculum, it might be ob 
served that other educational viewpoints 
also tend to see the textbook as a ref 
erence book. 

A recent school survey report, not 
assuming the existence of any pure-type 
curriculum in the schools surveyed, con 


National Society for the Study of Fiduca 
tion, The Activity Movement, 
Yearbook, Part II 


Pp 11¢§ 


Phirty-third 
(Bloomington, Ill, 1934), 
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tained recommendations concerning the 
textbook which seem to reflect the “ref 


erence-book” attitude: 


With regard to the selection and use of 
textbooks it is recommended that: 

1. Greater effort be made to develop 
learning situations in which textbooks (as 
well as other books and instructional’ ma- 
terials) would be used as tools for solving 
problems and as sources of information 
needed to advance learning activities, rather 
than as selected bodies of subject matter to 
be mastered merely for their own intrinsic 
value. , 

2. Teachers rely less on the textbook as 
the sole or principal tool of instruction. 

3. Textbooks be selected in terms of 
needs and interests of pupils rather than in 
terms of content outline in courses of study. 

4- The present procedure of system-W ide 
adoption of textbooks be discarded and the 
responsibility for selecting textbooks be 
delegated to individual schools. 

5. Fewer large sets and nore single copies 
and very small sets of textbooks be pur- 
chased. Efforts should also be made to ob 
tain textbooks with variety both in content 
and in level of reading difficulty. 

6. Textbooks which are outdated, un- 
suited to needs and interests of pupils, or in 
poor physical condition be discarded. This 
should be done regularly. 

7. Arrangements be made for teachers 
and pupils to requisition textbooks as the 
need for them develops. This will require 
greater flexibility in the administration of 
the budget and will eliminate the present 
practice of requiring teachers to order the 
textbooks they think they will need for an 
entire year in the preceding spring.* 


Phe use of books, including textbooks, 
as sources for information and ideas only, 
implies a role of pre-eminence for the 
teacher. The teacher is the guide, the de 
terminer of the learning environment, 
through whom the important educational 


8 The Institute of Field Studies, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, The Report of the 
Survey of the Public Schools of Montclair. 
New Jersey (New York, The Institute, 1948), 
p- 692. 
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decisions and choices are focalized. The 
absence of a prearranged course of study 
or its counterpart, the textbook, places 
on the teacher responsibility for peda- 
gogical choices otherwise made for him. 
Within this concept of the educative 
process neither the overview of a se- 
lected course of study nor the details of 
teaching method can be determined apart 
from specific pupils to be educated. In 
volvement of the pupil in basic choices 
concerning his own learning precludes 
making the important decisions on what 
is to be learned and how it is to be 
learned without his active participation. 
| herefore, the textbook must be rejected 
as either a determiner of complete teach- 
ing-learning situations or a general source 
guiding the development of the course of 
study. It is important to note that the 
textbook is put to a completely different 
use from that in either of the first two 
positions described. It seems that the 
“reference-book” viewpoint argues for 
using selected bits of subject matter from 
textbooks while ignoring both the gen- 
eral and the specific methodology around 
which the book was built in the first 
place. 


It is now some 


appropriate to ask 
fundamental questions: Is 1 


education- 
ally feasible to derive three divergent 
modes of the teaching-learning a 
from a single specific kind of book? Can 
this precise instructional tool be ae 
through differences in use, to serve 
equally well three different pedagogical 
approaches to school learning? To ex- 
plore these questions, it should be useful 
to examine some material on actual class- 
room uses of textbooks, and some mate 


rial on teaching method. 


PATTERNS OF TEXTBOOK USI 


In order to think about the ways text- 
books are used in classrooms it is neces- 
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sary to locate some sort of structure 
capable of classifying alternative em- 
ployments of textbooks in teaching. Such 
analyses are extremely scarce in the edu- 
cational literature. However, one attempt 
in this direction was made through a 
study which grouped textbook uses into 
three categories Representative schools 
throughout New York State were in 
volved in this study. An analysis of the 


ongoing uses of textbooks was made. 


Labeling the three categories as Formal, 


Less Formal, and Informal, the study ran 
each one through ten questions on teach 
ing practice. This device furnished some 
evidence that whole clusters of discrete 
practices accompany each general wav 
the textbook may be used. It was found 
that teaching associated with formal us¢ 
of textbooks called for the least imagina 
tion and adaptation té needs of pupils 
concerned, while the uses identified as in 
formal provided for maximum adapta 
tion. Results of the study appeared in a 
New York State Education Department 
bulletin, Informal Teaching Series, Cir- 
cular 3, The Use of Textbooks.’ 

For purposes of this discussion, the 
chief characteristic of each category in 
the study has been selected. Thus, For 
mal teaching refers to the single textbook 
for the subject, used by all pupils in the 
class simultaneously. Less Formal teach 
ing refers to different textbooks used by 
different groups of pupils in the class. 
Informal teaching refers to many text 
books used at the Same time, depending 
upon ability and interests of pupils. Pre- 
sumably, these three types of textbook 
use represent the entire range found in 
New York State. Without doubt there 
are many three 


variations on. these 


® Data from this study may be found in A. S 
Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueck- 


ner, Supervision, Second Edition (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1947), pp. 450-53. 
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themes, but it is probable that the three 
express the central choices to be found 
in practical teaching situations 

It should be noted at this point that 
there are strong points of similarity be- 
tween the three categories of textbook 
use in the New York study and the three 
more theoretical positions on textbook 
use developed earlier in this article. The 
single textbook for the subject seems to 
be in harmony with the “assistant-teacher 
In-print” concept, the use of different 
textbooks by different groups of pupils 
seems to have something In common with 
the pupil's guide to the course of study 
idea; and the use of many textbooks at 
the same time seems to be identical with 


the reference book point of view. 


SINGLE TEXTBOOK FOR SUBIJEC1 


Within thr category we find a va 
riety of practices, They extend all the 
way from use of the textbook with vir 
tually no other instructional materials in 
troduced to enrich assigned lessons, to 
use of the textbook supplemented by col 
lateral readings, motion pictures, and 
constructive activities. The boundaries of 
this level depend on the degree to which 
the textbook determines the teaching plan 
and consequently the degree to which 
teachers and pupils do not participate or 
take responsibility for planning what is 
to be learned or how the learning situa 
tion is to be organized. Parenthetically, 
it should be stressed here that the bound 
aries between all three ty pes of textbool 
use may be located through reference to 
the crucial issue of how the teaching 
plan, the content, and the organization 
of learning experiences are determined 
The New York study found that teach 
ing practices based on the single textbook 
for the subject tended to follow a cluster 
of practices planned by and compatible 
with the book. Adaptability and varia 
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tion were limited to relatively slight al 
terations of content and method written 
into the book. Very extensive adaptation 
to particular pupils and communities was 
not characteristic of teaching centered on 
the single textbook, but it was noted 
in relation to the use of different text 
books by different pupils, and even be 
came central to teaching that employed 
many textbooks at the same time. So, it 
does not make a definitive difference 
whether the single textbook is used alone 
or in conjunction with collateral read 
ings, audio-visual aids, excursions, con 
structive activities, and the like. For pur 
poses of definition the difference lies in 
the degree to which the textbook per 
forms the planning for learning activities, 
or the degree to which the teacher does 
the planning, or the degree to which the 
teacher, the pupils, and local community 
adults determine plans related to the 
what and how of learning. 

And the single textbook for the subject 
does seem to have a pervasive tendency 
to orgamze the lessons. This tendency 


was noted ina professional vearbook: 


The textbook differs from other types of 
material aids to social studies instruction in 
the extent to which it determines the pur- 
poses or goals of instruction. Through its 
method of development, its pictures, its 
study exercises, its directions for supple- 
mentary pupil activities and its suggestions 
to the teacher it also wields a powerful in 
fluence in determining method.'° 


Fextbook publishers and authors de- 
liberately design textbooks to determine 
the goals and methods of instruction. 
From their point of view the preceding 
definition offered in the National Coun 


Anna Clark Kennedy and Fred B. Painter, 
Materials for the Social Studies Program.” 
The Social Studies in the Elementary School, 
Iwelfth Yearbook The National Council for 
the Social Studies (Washington, - t. see 
Council, 1941), p. 123 
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cil for the Social Studies Twelfth Year- 
book is accurate and represents their in- 
tent. The publishers write 


Ihe textbook author’s] book consists 
not merely of what he believes should be 
said to the pupil in meeting the teaching 
purposes he has set up: it is also a guide 
to detailed classroom procedure, showing 
teacher and pupil alike what he believes 
should be done in addition to the reading 
and discussion of the text—and how it 
should be done. 

The Publishers Institute goes on to 
take the position that teachers have too 
much to do to attempt to determine ob 
jectives, to plan courses, class discussions, 
practice exercises, projec ts, activities, and 
further readings. Anyway, it argues, text 


book authors can do all these things for 


them better than any but the most gifted 
teacher might do for himself. In fact, 
it holds that teac hing becomes poorer 
in direct relation to the extent that teach- 
ers tinker with the textbook. 


You don’t really try a book out unless 
you use it in the way the author intended it 
to be used. When you buy a new 
washing machine, the first thing you do 
before using it is to read carefully the man- 
ual of directions that comes with it. You 
want to know how the engineer who built 
it expects it to be used for the best results. 
Furthermore, you wouldn’t think of com- 
plaining to the company about the way it 
works if you hadn’t operated it strictly in 
accordance with those directions. Certainly 
you wouldn't try to wash dishes in a ma- 
chine made for washing only clothes and 
then conclude that the machine was no 
good because it smashed all your dishes.'* 


Teaching according to these specifica- 
tions is mainly a matter of following di- 


rections and following them in detail. 


Teaching becomes a symmetrical occupa- 
tion, the nuances of which may be easily 
11 The American Textbook Publishers Insti- 


ture, op Ce. p 6. 


1 lbid., p gl 





communicated, The teacher-proof text 
book does, of course, have a logic in some 
circumstances, but promotion of a 
limited logic to a general position in- 
makes 


evitably a challenge inviting a 


re Spe mse. 


COMMENTS ON SINGLI 
rEXTBOOK USI 


Reactions the washing machine 
analogy come at once. What ts the teach 
ing-learning act if it is not basically a 
process of cooperative planning, a defin 
ing of re i problems, a reasoned choice of 
methods and activities to bear on prob 
lems selected, and the generalizing of 
conclusions tentatively reached? The as 
sumption that operating a machine ac 
cording to a manual of directions has 
anything to do with education (as dis 
tinguished from training in the operation 
of machines) is exceedingly tenuous. 

Another reaction has to do with the 
idea that teachers are too busy to deter 
mine teaching objectives and activities 
and that the textbook can do the job 
better anyway. At this point, one be- 
comes aware that the “assistant-teacher- 
in-print” concept approaches being a 
grotesque reversal. Actually the textbook 
becomes the teacher and the classroom 
teacher the assistant if he is to determine 
only the fringe aspects of teaching and 
leave to the book the foundations of the 
teaching-learning process. Granted that 
teachers need resources and materials in 
abundance to educate, it is by no means 
clear that they need them in a whole 
package preorganized in such a tight 
fashion that they dare not tinker for fear 
the educational china will be broken 

Yet the practice of teaching from the 
single textbook for the subject, used by 
all pupils in the class simultaneously, rep- 
resents most teaching that is done at 
all educational levels from first grade 


re 
i. 
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through college. It seems unnecessary to 
recount the many violations such a prac 
tice does to valid knowledge about the 
educative process. And even the textbook 
publishers tacitly admit that “the ablest 
teachers” would prefe r to do the job for 
themselves. So the argument for teaching 


from the textbook really ends up being 


defended on the basis of exigency and 
not on the basis of the best knowl dge on 
learning. Exigencies of the moment pr 

sent a prac tical argument Ww hich merits 
serious consideration from everyone con 
cerned with textbooks and education 
But this is something quite different from 
the effort to justify single textbook teach 

ing on educational grounds. The dis 

parities between this view of teaching 
and other views no doubt gave rise to 
the next general way to use the textbook 


DIFFERENT TEXTBOOKS USED 


BY DIFFERENT PUPILS 


Provision of different textbooks for 
different pupils frequently is justified on 
the grounds that instruction may more 
nearly be adjusted to the wide range of 
abilities, interests, and needs normally 
so de 


fended on the basis of increased Oppo! 


present in any classroom. It 1 


tunity for the teacher to evolve wider 
and more flexible teaching plans. Within 
these instructional goals there probably 
exists a gyre ate! numbei of variation mn 
practice than exists within the first type 
of textbook use. But the essential features 
may be distinguished by determining the 
extent to which the teacher perfects a 
teaching plan capable of embracing the 
different plans of different textbool 

Chis general procedure necessitates 
subgrouping of pupils in the class accord 
ing to ability or achievement levels, in 
terests, friendship preferences, and other 
bases. It is most frequently seen in pri 
mary reading instruction where pupils 





are grouped according to reading ability. 
Three or more groups may be formed, 
each group using a different book. Some 
times a group may be reading from a 
book two or more vrade levels above or 
below their normal age-grade readers. 
These primary groups are distinctive in 
that they do not necessarily have any- 
thing in common and the teacher may do 
nothing beyond following the pedagogi 
cal plan of one or more te xtbook series. 
In this case he has probably adjusted the 
textbooks closer to children’s reading 
abilities but essentially is doing single 
textbook-teaching times the number of 
groups he has. 

Outside of instruction in reading at the 
primary level, however, the problem be 
comes more extensive. Using the same 
bases of subgrouping, the teacher strives 
to dey clop points which the groups have 
in common. This makes necessary some 
sort of instructional organization more 
comprehensive than that found in any 
one textbook. | ‘equently a subject-unit 
method of organization is found work 
able. Pupils are assigned, or select, some 
topic or aspect of the unit on which to 
concentrate and are provided textbooks 
appropriate to the topic and within their 
range of ability and comprehension. 
Communication among the groups rela 
tive to their findings ts promoted. Ob 
viously, if this procedure is followed, 
textbooks must be adapted and used se 
lectively. The point of view behind mul 
tiple text use Is clearly stated in a re 


cent book on pedagogy: 


Every elementary school has provided in 
some way textbooks for the children’s use. 
These materials are usually written around 
subject areas and are graded according to 
what the authors presume is suitable for 
children at a particular level of intellectual 
development. Each textbook is made to 
serve large numbers of children in different 
parts of the country; it cannot be made 


with a particular school in mind. There- 
fore, it becomes the responsibility of the 
teacher to adapt intelligently the use of 
textbook materials to the group whom he 
teaches. Some textbook materials may be 
suited to the needs of the whole group; but, 
for the most part, such books are best used 
in modern schools in small sets for commit- 
tee group work or individual reference. 
They can be used most functionally if the 
teacher and the children select out the por- 
tions that serve their needs and if they use 
these materials as re ferences and sources of 
help rather than as something to be fol- 
lowed slavishly page by page from cover to 
cover. Neither is there anything sacred 
about grade placement of these materials. 
Io use materials either above or below the 
indicated grade level is defensible practice.'* 

Practices based on the foregoing point 
of view tend to stress variation in amount 
of work for different sections of the class, 
variation in the kind of work for differ- 
ent pupils, and mastery of the tools of 
learning as the goal. 


COMMENTS ON 
rEXTBOOK USI 


MULTIPLI 


The strength of this approach is that 
it puts the teacher and pupils closer to 
the heart of the educative process. A 
pedagogical plan must be evolved, meth- 
ods of work suitable to the group must 
be decided upon, and findings independ- 
ent of the confines of any one textbook 
must be communicated. 

sut a valid question may be raised as 
to how purposefully textbooks can be 
used when teachers and children “select 
out the portions that serve their needs,” 
particularly when grade placement is 


ignored. Most textbooks are built on their 


own sequence, relation both to the se- 


ries and to the ir. ‘vidual volume. Infor- 


mation depends mrevious infor- 

18 James B. Burr, } 'arding, and 
Leland B J acobs, Struc. hing in the 
Elementary School (New .vtk, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1950), p. 245. 
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mation for its supporting explanations. 


Textbooks are not intended to be used 


selectively, and isolated portions may not 
contain a sufficient number of details and 


supporting facts to stand alone. 


Other questions may be raised in rela 
tion to several characteristics of text- 
books which have been noted by many 
students of pedagogy. Most textbooks 
are intended to promote learnings in sub 
ject areas: Are they easily adaptable to 
other organizational patterns for learn- 
ing? Most textbooks deal with topics re 
mote from the experiences of children 
Might children make more sense from 
several remote topics than they can from 
one? Textbooks are written around au- 
thors’ generalizations and solutions to 
problems are ready-made: Is there any 
educational gain from a plethora of so- 
lutions and a scarcity of knowledge as to 
how solutions might be sought? It might 
be, and often is, argued that students 
profit from studying conflicting view- 
points and should read many books on 
the same subject as a way to stimulate 


thinking. In the case of textbooks this 


argument probably has little force. Most 


textbooks are far from the arena of con- 
troversial opinions. They are carefully 
designed to avoid stirring up opposition 
from any potent group with an ideology 
of its own. The textbook industry pro 
duces different versions of history text- 
books for use above and below the Ma- 
son-Dixon line and special editions of 
many textbooks for use in Catholic pa- 
rochi al schools. The differences in points 
of view which students might discover 
in textbooks probably would not be 
colorful, to say the least. If there is any 
truth to the assertions and validity to the 
questions contained in this paragraph, 
then intergroup communication in the 


class which is based on multi-text infor 
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mation may be only slightly, if at 
preferable to use of a single text. 

The use of different textbooks by dif- 
ferent pupils does have its net gains. 
Reading material may be adjusted to the 
reading abilities of pupils in a much more 
realistic fashion than that of ¢ xpecting all 
pupils to read at the mythical level of che 
Of great im 
portance, this use promotes the teacher's 


single gr: ide-level textbook. 
becoming the primary selector of learn 
ing experiences and the book’s me oming 
the assistant. 

But the questions of hard reality re 
main. May not the textbook used in this 
fashion introduce more confusion than 
clarification? Do children really gain 
learnings of value and attitudes of endur 
ance from the materials they read? Be 
lieving the weight of presumptive evi 
dence on these questions to be negative, 
some educational theorists and a handful 
of school systems have dealt with the 


textbook in still another fashion 


TEXTBOOKS AS REFERENCES 
OR RESOURCES ONLY 


References or resources for what? This 
question leads directly to one outstanding 
characteristic of the educative process at 


} 
the third level of textbook use. Printed 


the mill of 


materials are seen as erist for 

locally planned and operated curricu 
lum which is adapted closely as pos 
sible to particular group of children. No 
single source of printed materials can 
serve as an educational plan or pedagogi 
cal outline independent of the teacher 
and pupils specific ally engaged in the 
learning process. The order of instruc 
tional planning is reversed from the basi 
controlling concept of the previous two 
Instead of 


books first and then following or modify 


ap proaches. selecting the text 


ing instructional procedure to imple 


ment them, a comprehe nsive educational 
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plan is evolved, procedures are particu 
larized for specific classroom groups, and 
textbooks and other materials are se- 
lected as they may contribute to realiza- 
tion of broad objectives. 

An important book on curriculum de- 
velopment, in discussing the use of text- 
books for the development of skills, 
phrases the matter succinctly 


Materials used will be any which prove of 
help in explaining the process and in giving 
needed practice. They will be used, how 
ever, in relation to the situation faced and 
the need of the learner. Seldom will the 
sequence of the textbook or workbook be 
followed from page to page. They will be 
come references, used in any order in which 
learners need them. Textbooks and supple 
mentary books built to serve as references 
for children are needed if the skills are to be 
developed in this fashion. When children 
can look up the correct form for a business 
letter or the suggested methods of reducing 
fractions to decimals, they possess tools 
which aid immeasurably in their use of 
skills."* 


The authors of the above statement 
allude to the fact that present textbooks 
are probably not quite adequate for the 
purpose recommended in their statement: 


“Textbooks and supplementary books 


built to serve as references are needed...” 
(Italics, mine). Without quibbling over 
whether such a change might result in 
something other than a textbook (a refer- 
ence book, maybe), the fact remains that 
schools engaged in implementing highly 
adaptable teaching do use available text 
books as references or resources only. 
And such use is defended as capable of 
producing educational results superior to 
those accruing from other types of uses. 

An actual school situation which claims 


14 Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Fork 
ner, Margaret G. McKim, and Others, Devel 
oping a Curriculum for Modern Living (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege. Columbia University, 1947), p. 355- 


to make this use of textbooks was re- 
cently reported 

We use no textbooks; instead, we have 
many books on every level of ability. Each 
child is able to find something within his 
ability. There are no arbitrary “grade” 
standards which pull accelerated students 
down to mediocrity and pull slow students 
up toward goals impossible of attainment. 
We take each child where he is and help 
him to grow from there. The whole group 
might be learning about electricity, but 
some children will be reading primary 
books on the subject while others will be 
using advanced encyclopedic material on 
the same topic." 

This statement is open to misunder- 
standing, and if misunderstood it would 
tend to cover up a major difficulty which 
besets schools in Glencoe and other places 
which attempt educational programs like 
Glencoe’s. The possible misunderstand- 
ing is a semantic one of course, but text- 
books are used in abundance in Glencoe 
schools. Even a casual visit there will 
verify this statement. Sternig could have 
more accurately stated, “We use no text- 
books as they are customarily used.” 
Actually, all such schools use numerous 
different textbooks of many grade levels 


of difficulty in each classroom. But they 


use them as references and resources. 
Schools following this concept of teach- 
ing, where maximum stress 1s placed on 
school-staff and pupil-teacher planning, 
could not consistently employ textbooks 
in any other fashion. Textbooks are used 
as references because sufficient numbers 
of books on wide varieties of topics and 
written specifically for children are not 
otherwise available. This kind of use 
serves to introduce the question of the 
textbook’s suitability for reference use. 

15 John Sternig, “Curriculum Concepts in a 
Community School—Glencoe, Illinois.” Chap- 
ter 8 in Hollis L. Caswell and Associates, Cur- 
riculum Improvement in Public School Systems 


(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950), p. 189. 
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COMMENTS ON TEXTBOOKS 
USED AS REFERENCES 


All of the barriers to selective use of 
the textbook which were discussed in 
relation to the use of different textbooks 
with different groups of pupils apply 
with even greater force to reference use. 
Textbooks are built on their own se- 
quence, many topics included are remote 
from the child’s world, they are mainly 
compilations of adult 
supporting detail for 


generalizations, 
generalizations pre- 
sented is lacking, and controversial mat- 
Indexes 
have been improved in recent years. But 


ters have their bite removed. 
even when a child finds a topic listed 
en- 
eral and fleeting treatment of it. For 


there, he will locate only the most 


oO 
2 


example, one recent social studies text- 


book,'® 


intended for fifth or sixth grade, 
tells the history of World War II from 


Hitler’s 1939 march into Poland through 


the Japanese surrender aboard the U.S.S. 
Vissouri—in seven pages, including three 
half-page photographs. The remainder 
of the book (468 pages) contains twenty- 
six chapters. It begins with Leif the 
Lucky and ends with the United Nations 
Organization. Fach chapter tells the story 
of an era—the Columbus story, the settle- 
ment of New England, the War for In- 
dependence, the westward expansion, the 
Civil War, 


ages eighteen pages per era, including 1l- 


and many others—and aver- 
= i There are sixteen pages of 
index and pronounc ing voc abulary. 

Of course this is only one book, but it 
is one of the most recent social studies 
textbooks. It represents the latest in the 
textbook producer's art, and it is by no 
means atypical. 

Only one conclusion is possible. Text 

® Clyde B. Moore, Fred B. Painter, Helen N. 
Carpenter, and Gertrude M. Lewis, Building 


Our America (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1943). 


5 


books are 
be 0ks. 


their production, from start to finish, no 


extremely poor reference 


This should not be surprising. In 


one had the slightest intent of producing 
a book for reference purposes. The in 
tent was to produce what the textbook 
purports to be—a text or standard work 
for a particular branch of study, to be 
used by students. To the publishers’ 
credit, they have never promoted their 
product for this use. To do so would be 
a misrepresentation. 

To complete the picture it is necessary 
to note that textbooks are not the only 
difficulty 


adaptable schools use reference materials 


items of encountered when 
Ency clopedias, while designed for refer 
to read and 
to understand. For very good and ob 


ence, are compact, difficult 


vious reasons facts are not elaborated or 
explained. Sources for free and inexpen 
sive materials, such as John Guy Fowlkes’ 
Educator's Progress Service, of Randolph, 
Wisconsin, are available to teachers. But 
much of the free material is written for 
the adult world and 1s defeating for ele 
mentary school children. In addition, the 
very abundance of such advertising media 
creates a sizable problem in classification, 
handling, and general book work for the 
teacher. And the ethical problem of in 
troducing commercial materials into the 
captive classroom is by no means settled. 

Several publishers have produced sin 
gle-topic books in sets, but their useful 
ness has been limited by two conditions. 
In the first place, they present an inven 
tory he adache for the publisher and are 
not highly profitable. In the second place, 
they are too much like the textbook in 
style. They are graded by word count, 
they are almost pure narrative devoted 
to exposition, and they are a series in 
tended to form another basic course of 


study. However, they represent a break 
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with tradition and may have high signifi- 
cance in the future. 

New single-topic books are becoming 
available in rapidly increasing numbers 
from sources other than textbook pub- 
lishers. Particularly in the area of science 
are trade book 


yublishers'? producing 
} | s 


pemnees of stimulating and authentic 
books. But the supply of such books still 
has leagues to go before meeting the de- 
mands of children’s omnivorous intel 


lectual appetites in adaptable schools. 
Such schools still suffer from great under- 
nourishment even in the science field. 
These, then, are some of the problems 
and issues concerning textbook use in 
three moods. The issues are not of the 
same value in And they 


each involve different variables. Yet they 


all of the cases. 


are all w rapped, to some degree, in the 
controversy over textbook use which has 
grown in intensity over the past century. 
Phe nature of this controversy is impor- 
tant to the future of schools and text- 
books in America. 


NATURE OF TEXTBOOK 
DILEMMA 


Undoubtedly, much of the textbook 


controversy has been a direct result of 
publishers and one camp of educators 
taking a firm stand and asserting that 
textbooks are all good and the sole path 
to educational salvation, while an oppos 
ing camp of educators has solemnly pro 
claimed the textbook—any textbook—to 
be all bad and a too-entic ing path to edu- 
cational perdition. Che textbook has been 
seen as both a panacea for and a cause of 
pe lagogical problems; as an example of 
creativity and an evidence of stagnation; 

! Books on science topics written by Her- 
bert S. Zim, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, are published by Simon and Shuster 
and William Morr6é6w and Company. These 
books hold great promise of signific ant innova- 
tions in the elementary schools. 
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as a liberating and restricting force in 


pupil learning; as a stimulant and a bro- 


mide to curiosity, as an indispensable aid 
and an insuperable obstacle to curriculum 
Actually, 
gut this black and white thinking 


punning, it resembles none of 
these. 
has tended to obscure the numerous real 
issues involved and has even served to be- 
cloud the inconsistencies present in the 
positions of the antagonists. 

On the one hand, the publisher and his 
authors defend the textbook, while being 
cons tantly alert for necessities to modify 
or replace it. Implicitly, this group recog- 
nizes specific flaws in the product and 
the developing threats to its continued 
dominance. The publisher also has a set 
of values and ideals concerning the edu- 
cative process. Without doubt he is much 
closer to his market intellectually than 
are most other industrialists to consum- 
ers of their products. Finally, the pub- 
lisher may be expected to act in terms of 
enlightened self-interest. The role of 
printed materials in school learning has 
been altered gre atly since the time of the 
McGuffey brothers. Their books did not 
compete with sound-films, radio, tele- 
vision, and attractive trade books. The 
Eclectic Readers were not used during a 
period of profound change in pedagogi- 
cal theory. 

On the other hand, protagonist educa- 
tors have denounced the textbook in 
terms of frontier educational concepts 
and_ philosophies. Professional pressures 
force educational leaders to live on the 
cutting edge of the culture. From this 
elevation the textbook has appeared far 
distant and obsolescent. Considered in re- 
lation to changing culture patterns and 
new knowledge of what the best-con- 
ceived schools can do, these educators’ 
views appear quite logical. But even hori- 
zon-pushing professional educators ad- 
mit, quietly, that most schools and most 
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teachers in practical situations would 
have to close up shop were they sud- 
denly to be deprived of the textbook. 
The admission has to be made that the 
textbook, as it is, has a logic in most 


circumstances. 


POSSIBLE BREAK IN DILEMMA 


It seems quite possible that the text- 
book stalemate might be broken through 
a new perception of the needs of schools 
and teachers in making practical progress 
toward improved education. Progress 
will be impeded, if not impossible, with- 
out improved printed materials, In all 
probability the publishers’ standard text- 
books cannot fill the educational needs of 
all schools. Yet there are many schools 
which need the standard product for 
continued operation. 

Three types of teaching and conse- 
quent uses of the textbook have been 
presented. The textbook as it is became 
less useful as teaching practice required 
the use of multiple texts and then refer- 
ence materials. The textbook might bet- 
ter be considered neither good nor bad 
but applicable or less applicable to the 
various educational patterns within which 


teachers are working. Appropriate printed 


materials would have to be experimen- 
tally evolved to fit the multi-text and the 
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reference book situations. But if thought- 
ful educators, working closely with pub- 
lishers, cannot find means to produce 
non-profit, experimental editions of 
printed materials, then something _ less 
than devotion to public education is pro 
voking continuation of the controversy. 
But there are now some evidences of 
eagerness on the part of both educators 
and publishers to approach the problem 
experimentally. 

This appreach could have the whole 
some effect of immediately eliminating 
unrealistic criticism of textbook use in 
schools that operate in terms of the 
single textbook. It would provide ex 


perimental settings for production of dif 

ferent kinds of text materials to be used 
where they might promote higher levels 
of teaching and learning. Innovations in 

troduced and validated in experimental 
situations might influence and improve 
textbooks and teaching for the great ma 

jority of schools which now can operate 
only through recourse to the textbook 
which determines both the content and 
the method. 

The goal is a worthy one. It would not 
be possible to discover more about text- 
book use without discovering more about 
teaching, or to improve text materials 
without improving education. 














faculty Counseling in Colleges and 


Universities 


EARL 


PROFESSOR OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY, 


OLLEGES and universities of America 
t: no longer need to be convinced 
that counseling contributes to the aims 
of education. Counseling, generally re 
garded as the function of the p ychol 
ogist and the personnel worker, is coming 
to be accepted function of the col 
lege teacher as well. Some higher insti 


manifest a dogged faith that, in 


tutions 
an organized program of counseling, the 
teacher can join the professionally trained 
counselor in helping students to solve 
problems that interfere with the teach 
ing-learning process, and in helping them 
to acquire a deeper self understanding 
and more skill in dealing with their own 
problems. Then, too, mounting evidence 
suggests that the knowledge and under 
standing of individual students gained by 
teachers in counseling contacts can be 
highly effective in enriching instruction. 

Faculty 


university counseling activities Continue: 


participation in college and 


to increase as faculty advising programs 
multiply. Surveys conducted by repre 
sentatives of accrediting associations and 
by other investigators repeatedly point 
out that most colleges and universities 
now have a faculty advising program of 
one kind or another. With reports of the 
spread of faculty counseling programs 
have come warnings against over-opti 


mism about the level of their develop 


A. KOILF 


EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLFGI 


ment. Educational workers who hold fast 
to fervent hopes for what may be ac- 
complished by these extensive faculty 
counseling activities do so in the face of 
a barrage of claims that many serious 
program we: iknesses and limitations per- 
sist. 

criticisms of 


In essence, the major 


many faculty counseling programs as 
they have functioned through the past 
several decades and as they function to- 
day are these. Teaching loads are not 
adjusted to provide time for counseling 
services. Adequate recognition is not 
given in other ways to these services. The 
faculty members are too limited in their 
counseling functions. Most of their work 
consists of giving students advice about 
routine registration matters or course se- 
lection. Little attention is given to stu- 
dent capabilities, individual differences, 
and needs. Faculty counselors are inade- 
quately trained for the performance of 


counseling duties, and their gener al lack 


of competence leads to perfunctory per- 
formance. They are not carefully se- 
lected on the basis of interest and 
personality and, as a result, may be in- 
different to their tasks or ill-suited in 
terms of personality to engage in a coun- 
seling relationship. 

Despite preponderant evidence of the 
unsatisfactory operation of many faculty 
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counseling programs, seldom does one 
find the suggestion, even among the 
severest critics, that this service be abol- 
ished. Instead, numerous proposals have 
been made to improve it. 


ADEQUATE TIMI 
RECOGNITION 


AND 


If counseling by the college teacher is 
important, one tangible way of recog 
nizing it is to reduce the faculty coun 
selor’s teaching load and to arrange for 
counseling to become a part of his regu- 
lar work, so that he will have time for it. 
Counseling activities cannot be assigned 
as extra chores and carried on effectively 
with even a modicum of professional 
zeal. 

Other means of recognizing the im- 
portance of the counseling services and 
excellence of counseling performance by 
faculty members are advancement in 
rank, increased remuneration, and ad- 
ministrative expressions of appreciation. 
\ group of college and university presi- 
dents and officials of interested profes- 
sional associations met recently in Wash 
ington under the joint sponsorship of the 
United States Office of Education and 
the American Council on Education to 
consider the contributions that student 
personnel work can make to the over-all 
educational programs of higher institu- 
tions and to identify some future needs 
in student personnel work. One of the 
recommendations made by this group ts 
that college presidents, academic deans, 
and departmental chairmen fully recog- 
nize “. .. that one of the criteria for ad- 
vancement in rank and salary should be 
competence of the individual faculty 
members in advising students and their 
over-all personal relationships with stu- 
dents.”! It is highly probable that a great 

1 Future Needs in Student Personnel Work 


(Washington, D.C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1950), pp S-Q) 


deal of excellent counseling is carried on 
without reduced teaching loads and other 
appropriate recognition, but this excel 
lence may be achieved despite, rather 


than because of, these conditions. 


BROADER RESPONSIBILITIES 


The functions of many faculty coun- 
selors tend to be limited to providing in 
formation on routine matters of curricu 
lum requirements, schedule making, and 
registration Undoubtedly 


valuable aid is given on course selection, 


pre cedures. 


but even in this limited task some con 
sideration should be given to the ap 
praisal of abilities and interests and to 
helping the student work out both his 
educational and his occupational goals. 

The argument here is that faculty 
counselors should not confine themselves 
to aiding students in relatively routine 
curriculum and registration problems, 
but should assume some responsibility for 
assisting them in both immediate and 
long-range educational and occupational 
planning and in relatively uncomplicated 
personal and social problems. Counseling 
is less likely to be fragmented and com 
partmentalized if the faculty counselor 
is given some responsibility for working 
with the individual student in all of the 
broad problem areas. 


Obviously there will be limits to how 


far faculty counselors can go in dealing 


with student problems. A part of thei 
training should be devoted to re cognizing 
their limitations and situations indicat 
ing that referral to professionally trained 
counselors and to other specialists is de 
sirable. With continuous assistance from 
the clinical counselor, who should serve 
as the coordinator of the counseling pro 
gram, faculty counselors can perform a 
needed service which is different from 
that provided by the departmental o1 
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registration adviser and by the profes- 
sionally trained clinical counselor. 

Faculty counselors should occupy a 
central position in college and university 
counseling programs geared to serve ‘a 
large number of students. The counseling 
center of the college or university, staffed 
with clinical] counselors, should be an ex- 
tension of services performed at a less 
complicated level by faculty members 
selected and trained for this kind of 
work. With this type of setup the coun- 
seling program would be designed to as- 
sist students in becoming acquainted with 
the college environment, in making edu- 
cational and occupational choices and 
plans, in appraising and understanding 
their own interests, abilities, and goals, 
and in making personal and social ad- 
justments that will enable them to gain 
greater satisfactions as students and 
adults. 

Services organized around the faculty 
counselor regard the counseling process 
as an educational technique with broader 
applications than a problem-centered 
“if counsel- 
ing is defined not as a therapy for stu- 


concept. 


As Berdie suggests, 


dents who have difficulties but as an 
educational situation offering to all stu- 
dents opportunities for development, the 
part the counselor plays in our educa- 
tional system becomes quite different 
from that played in the past.”* This con- 
cept does not rule out the treatment of 
problems when and as they occur or arc 
identified, but, as indicated by Berdie, 
extends counseling by offering each 
counselee opportunities for establishing a 
responsible relationship with a respected 
adult, and for experiencing the feeling 
that someone is interested in him as a 
person. 


2 Ralph F. Berdie, “Counseling—An Educa- 
tional Technique.” Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, 1X (Spring, 1949), pp. 89-90. 
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A highly important function of the 
counseling interview, particularly as en- 
gaged in by the faculty counselor, would 
be one which is described by Berdie as 
follows: 


The counseling situation offers the stu- 
dent an opportunity to recognize explicitly 
his goals and to verbalize the processes 
which resulted in their selection. Most stu- 
dents are working toward goals they have 
previously chosen. Frequently they have not 
defined realistically these goals; often they 
have not understood the means by which 
they selected these goals, and usually they 
know little of the motivations underlying 
these selections. . . . By discussing those 
things for which students are working, and 
why they are doing this, the counselor can 
assist the student in understanding his own 
personal mechanisms and can help the stu- 
dent to evaluate his progress toward his 
goals. The definition of goals and the clarifi- 
cation of motives are two activities a coun- 
selor can engage in with any student. 

This type of counseling may serve as 
means for utilizing test results more 
fully. Students who are given tests upon 
entering college or at subsequent inter- 

vals for various purposes may be given 
opportunities to have the results inter- 
preted. Frequently such contacts set the 
stage for the student to relate his goals 
to the interpretation of test results. 

Faculty counselors should be assisted 
by the trained staff of the counseling 
center in collecting, organizing, and in- 
terpreting information about their coun- 
selees. They can work with a large num- 
ber of students who might otherwise 
receive no counseling assistance. They can 
handle many cases that otherwise would 
go to the center, and they can refer 
others that may have even greater need 
for assistance by the clinically trained 
counselor. 

The nature of the increasing number 
of descriptive reports published in the 


8 [bid., pp. 90-91. 
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professional literature within the past ten 
years suggests that faculty counseling 
programs with relatively broad purposes 
and functions to serve a large number of 
students are becoming more numerous. 
The functions of the program at Florida 
State University appear to be illustrative 
of an increasing proportion of the pro- 
grams. The main task of the faculty 
counselor is to “assist the student in his 
total university experience rather than 
[only] ... in his declared major.” * With 
respect to program functions, Hardee 
writes: 

. it is recognized that students need help 
in... understanding the educational oppor- 
tunities, . understanding the possibilities 
for the placement in such an educational 
program, . understanding the ways and 
means of effective optimum adjustment— 
personal-social, academic, vocational, and 
physical—while in college. .. . The teacher- 
counselor, while teaching a special subject 
matter, is able through his interests, abilities, 
training, and personality to lead a student to 
explore a number of interests in subject mat- 
ter and to assist a student in working out a 
satisfactory adjustment to college, fre- 
quently in personal-social matters.® 


Such a desc ription of faculty counsel- 
ing functions is distinguishable from de- 
scriptions of faculty advising systems 
toward which criticisms are directed. It 
is different also from many of the coun- 
seling activities engaged in by trained 
clinical counselors who devote consid- 
erable time to such work. 

SPECIAL TRAINING 

It is clear that performance of the 
functions envisaged here for the faculty 
counselor will require some special train- 
ing. Relatively few college teachers have 

*Melvene D. Hardee, “A Program of in- 
service Training for Teacher-Counselors.” 
Junior College Journal, XX (April, 1950), 


P- 454. 
5 Ibid., pp. 453-54 


had opportunities to gain the psycho- 
logical foundation and counseling skills 
needed for serving as a faculty coun- 
selor. It becomes necessary for most of 
them to acquire counseling skills and 
experience through some kind of on-the- 
job training. It is unreasonable to expect 
teachers to understand and deal with 
students in a counseling relationship it 
more than a superficial way without some 
working knowledge of the dynamics of 
human behavior, the nature of human 
abilities and interests, the problems com- 
mon among college students, practices in 
interviewing, psychological testing and 
methods of interpreting test data, and 
numerous specific counseling aids and 
resources on the campus. 

It is not suggested that college teachers 
discard their primary interests and re- 
sponsibilities i in teaching and acquire suf- 
ficient training in a new specialty to op- 
Their 
teaching responsibilities and contacts as 


erate with great professional skill 


teachers contribute to their usefulness as 
faculty counselors. On the other hand, it 
is highly probable that their counseling 
skilis and experiences will make them 
better teachers. Thus, teaching and coun- 
seling become complementary. 


Through workshops, seminars, visits 


of consultants, and other types of expe- 


riences, an increasingly large number of 
colleges and universities are undertak- 
ing to prepare faculty members for many 
of the faculty counseling functions men- 
tioned earlier. This is ample evidence to 
suggest that the practice of training col- 
lege teachers for their functions as fac- 
ulty counselors is growing in acceptance. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


The qualifications commonly re- 
garded as essential for the college teacher 
to achieve competence as a faculty coun- 
selor are (a) a knowledge of human be- 
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havior and skill in counseling techniques, 
or a willingness to acquire the needed 
knowledge and skill, (b) suitable per- 
sonality, and (c) a genuine interest in 
working in a counseling relationship 
with students. 

It is recognized immediately that the 
possession of only one or two of these 
three qualifications may not be enough. 
Persons especially trained in the tech- 
nicalities of counseling may be ineffec- 
tive because of the quality of their per- 
aay teachers admi- 


rably suited in terms o 


sonal adjustment. 
f personality for 
this work may be so in: idequately pre 
pared as to harm rather than help their 
counselees. For others, a lack of interest 
may lead to indifference, unwillingness 
to devote time and effort to the task, 
and failure. 

Compensatory behavior resulting from 
frustration of the personality needs of 
teachers may take many and_ varied 
forms. It is not inconceivable that certain 
types of individuals may encourage de- 
pendence in their students, The reason- 
ably independent and secure student who 
resists a dependent relationship becomes 
subject to other forms of domination or 
to rejection. 

Lloyd-Jones and Smith identify some 
unhealthy compensations that may be 
sought through interviewing, and point 
up possible consequences W hen they warn 
that interviewing by the inept 

. may satisfy some sadistic tendency that 
the interviewer has; it may give him an op- 
portunity to verbalize himself into a rosy 
glow; it may offer the best outlet his life 
affords for his managerial drives, his will to 
power, his urge toward tidiness, his evan- 
gelistic drives. It may, for the student, be 
merely an xperience of acute humiliation; or 
it may give him an opportunity to increase 
his resistance level or afford him an op- 
portunity to feel martyred, pursued, and 
harassed. . . 


6Fsther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 


RECORD 


It should not be overlooked that a 
great deal of healthy and desirable satis- 
faction may be experienced by those 
teachers who counsel students because 
of a genuine interest in contributing to 
their growth and independence. This 
satisfaction, however, is quite different 
from the gratification sought by the 
teacher who engages in counseling rela- 
tionships to palliate his own feelings of 
inadequacy. Persons who, for unwhole- 
some motives, seek interview relation- 


ships with students reflect attitudes, 


values, and orientation to counselees 
which are antithetic to those desirable in 
the counselor. 

For many years, interest in engaging in 
faculty counseling functions has been 
advocated, perhaps more than any other 
factor, as highly important in the selec- 
tion of faculty counselors. It is reason- 
able to believe that teachers who are in- 
terested in their duties are more likely 

be satisfied workers. Further, the as- 
signment of teachers to those duties in 
which they are most interested may be 
an important factor in giving each fac- 
i. member an opportunity to make his 
greatest contribution to the total pro- 
gram of the institution. 


trators, 


College adminis- 
therefore, may contribute in 
some measure to the personal satisfaction 
of individual teachers and to the smooth- 
ness with which the faculty counseling 
program functions by selecting for coun- 
seling duties those teachers w ho are most 
interested, provided they are otherwise 
qualified. 


In psychological and educational the- 


ory, particularly learning, interest is re- 


garded an essential starting point in 
the educative process. It is important also 


as a means of stimulating effort and, 


Smith, A Student Personnel Program for 
Higher Education (New York, McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1938), pp. 110-11 
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therefore, achievement. If those teach- 
ers who are interested 


individual 


working with 


students in the performance 
of faculty counseling activities are more 
willing to pursue the necessary training 
and to acquire the knowledge and skills 
for such duties, a strong case may be pre- 
sented for the use of interest as a crite- 
rion for selection. 

Serving as a faculty counselor requires 
time and effort. Che duties compete with 
a multitude of other professional activi 
ties on the college teacher's schedule. In 


many instances faculty counseling is a 


kind of extra job for which no specific 


time is allotted. When this is the case, 
interest in this work may be a force 
which prompts the teacher to give the 
time and energy necessary for the per 
formance of counseling duties. 

Thus, the importance of being inter 
ested in faculty counseling activities rests 
upon the grounds that persons who pos 
sess such interest will be better satisfied, 
more willing and able to acquire certain 
knowledge and skills necessary for coun 
seling, and more willing to devote time 
and energy to the task than would be the 


case were interest not present. 


SUM MARY 


The number of faculty counseling 
programs in American colleges and uni- 
versitics seems to be steadily growing. 
Many of them are subjected to sharp 
criticism. Among the most significant 
unsatisfactory conditions frequently 
mentioned are lack of time for counsel- 
ing, inadequate recognition for the par 
ticipants, limited objec tives and scope of 
counseling functions performed by fac 
ulty members, inadequate training of 
those who perform counseling duties, 


and inadequate selection 


It is probably safe to say that the se 
verest critics of much of what goes on 
under the aegis of faculty counseling 
are also its strongest advocates. As 
pected, the 


reforms advocated center 


upon rectifying the ills that have been 


identified. 


It is imperative that college administra- 
tors provide time for counseling in the 
structor’s academic schedule and recognize 
this service as a legitimate educational func 
tion. 


2. Special in-service education activities 
are necessary to enable faculty counselors to 
acquire sufficient knowledge and skill, lest 
they hinder rather than help their coun 
selees. 

3. After having had some 
ing, faculty 
broader 


applied train 


counselors should assume 
counseling responsibilities. They 
should be able to help students make more 
intelligent educational and occupational 
choices and plans, to help them clarify goals 
and ambitions, and to work with individual 
students in resolving relatively minor per 


sonal-social conflicts. 


4. It is acsirable to make a concerted ef 
fort to select for counseling duties those 
faculty members who seem to be best suited 
to the task. The characteristics regarded 
most essential for selection are know ledge 
of human benavior and skill counseling 
rec hnique s, suitable pr rsonality, and genuine 
interest in working with individual students 


in a counseling relationship 


There are some signs that an increa 
ing number of colleges and universities 
are making these reforms. If program 
changes and development for the next 
ten years are as extensive as they have 
been reported to be during the pa t ten 
vears, the faculty coun cling program 
may become a major educational vehicle 
by which the college will serve its stu 
dents individually during the latter half 


of this century. 
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terian churches of industrial communi- 
ties through the use of adult educa 


tion. 1953 


Averirre, Greorce WARREN 

A history of the Department of Health 
Education and Physical Education, 
Feachers College, Columbia Univer 


sity. 19§}. 


Tippett, Joun Haran 


Io study the nature of the curriculum 


as selected by the pupils in a coopera- 


tively implemented program at the 
New Lincoln School, New York, New 
York. 1953. 


Giventrer, Enwin Bernarp 


Defining the teacher’s role. 1953 


405. McMeen, Georce Hopson 


A survey of rationalization practices 
in teaching arithmetical algorisms in 
schools assoc jated with the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College at Newark. 
1953. 

Sreer, SANGER Bricut 

A guide for studying supervisory prac- 
tices which facilitate improvement of 
instruction. 1953. 

ForKNeR, HAMpEN LANDON 

An appraisal of selected publishing 
policies of the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1953. 


RuNouisr, KeNNeTH Cart 

An historical study of the develop- 
ment of teacher preparation in physi- 
cal education at Springfield College, 
with special reference to the curricu- 
lum. 1953. 


Bernstein, Marcery Brooks Rosen- 
THAI 

Relationship between interest and read- 
ing comprehension. — 1953. 


TPuTera, FRANK JOHN 
Guiding urban youth through the 
short story; four units in  English- 
guidance for Long Island City High 
School seniors. 1953. 


Sortano, DomMiInGco GONZALES 
\ plan to promote adaptability in the 
Division of Zamboanga, Philippines. 


1953. 


Wericutr, Heten GRAHAME 
Ihe geography of the USSR; a sylla- 
bus for colle ge students. 1953. 


FRANKS, MiLrorp 

An analysis of errors in ninth grade 
algebra and the use of this knowledge 
in instructional plans. 1953. 


Biepsor, ERNESTINE 

Development of internships in coun- 
selor education: how one program 
evolved at the College of Education, 
University of Georgia. 1953 
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SHERRILL, Hecen Fvizaneru Coats 
Beginning school together; a school in 
duction program for parents and chil 
dren. 1953. 

EpMONDs, WILLIAM SYLVESTER 

A study of the technological curricula 
of the separate southern land-grant 
colleges, 1941-1951. Implications for ad- 


ministrators and guidance pe rsonnel in 


separate secondary schools and col 


leges. 19S$3 


Heminc, Hinton Payne 

A critical study of the curriculum of 
the graduate pre-service program for 
the preparation of elementary school 
teachers at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1953 


Brooks, BerrHa MARIAN 

The significance of contemporary 
American music for the foundations of 
education. 1952. 


TreNtT, RicHarp Darrewt 

An analysis of expressed self-accept 
ance among Negro children. 1953. 
GEARMAN, RoNaLp AuGust 

An elementary piano book for stu- 
dents at the State Teachers College 
in Bemidji, Minnesota. 1953. 
CHAPMAN, NorMAN Cou 

The manner and practices of pro- 
ducing vibrato in the woodwind in- 
struments: a survey of the solo chair 
woodwind players of fourteen major 
American symphony orchestras. 1953. 
Sexton, MARIA 

Implications of the All-American Girls 
Baseball] League for physical educators 
in the guidance of highly-skilled girls. 
1953. 

3ROWN, THOMAS JosePH 

Guiding student tea hers. 1953. 
Getston, Roserr Hans 

The economic development of under 
developed countries and education. 
195}. 

Hunter, Ropert Water 

An analysis and critique of the admin 


istrative organization and faculty per 
sonnel policies and practices at Alcorn 
A. & M. College. IOs§3 


ANDERSON, Presco Kipp 

An approach to the improvement of 
the educational program of the New 
Rochelle High School. 1953 


Lamparp, Wintiiam Dyrt 
An analysis of the leader's use of the 
affective approach in two parent edu 


cation groups 19S3 


PepLau, Hitprcarp Fvizaseru 

An exploration of some process ele 
ments which restrict or facilitate in 
structor-student interaction in a class 


room. 195}. 


AINSLEY, RaymMonp Metvin 
A critical analysis of teachers’ hand 


books for school systems 1953 


CIARRISON, E.. GeraLpint 
\ state program for speech and hear 


ing services. 1Q5§3 


Morrison, Lecer Rotanp 
An examination of the psychological 
bases for selected methods of teaching 


Gregg shorthand. 1953 


Decker, Howarp Srerey 
Related information in the general 


shop. 1953. 


Jensen, Jens Trvyevi 
Nuclear energy; a resource unit for 


teachers of science 1953 


Cannon, Nona Paurine Haines 
Proposals for deve loping a more func 
tional program of home and family life 
education at Harding Colleg 1953 
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Hem, Donan Wirt 

From teacher to principal—a_ transi 
tion; a manual for the beginning high 
school principal in Minnesota. 1953 
3ROWN, CAMILLE 

The problem solving approach to th 
professional preparation of health edu 
cation and physical education majors 


1953. 
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Hvuanc, Wan-Yun 
Academically superior seniors report 
on their high school education. 1953. 


CuHao, SANKEY C, 

Ihe teaching of English to Cantonese 
students; a critical study of some cul- 
tural and linguistic problems. 1953. 
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The lyric in translation; a problem in 
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Proposals for preparing India’s basic 
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Bow.py, Cuaries Lorimer 
A handbook for New 
school board members. 
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1953. 
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Snyper, KeirH Dewirt 

Public 


195}. 


school music administration. 
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An exploration of the nature and func- 
tion of laboratory experiences in the 
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courses offered at State Teachers Col- 


lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 1953. 
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secondary 


schools. 1952. 
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Parents as religious educators; an ap- 


proach to family-centered Christian 


education. 195}. 


Vanper Beek, Howarp 

Oral and written standard English; an 
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as observed in selected modern drama 


introduction to structural 
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Sutvan, JAMEs CasPeR 

The problem approach in science edu- 
cation, with special reference to prob 
lems of insect control. 1953. 
Bamie, Hevcena Isapet Turts 
Introductory sociology and intergroup 
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The role of the College of Education 
in the reorientation of secondary edu- 
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Mary 


School ahead; a story of parents and 
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teachers working together to improve 
their schools. 1953. 
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Development of core teaching compe 
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An analysis of continuous progress in 
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Perre_it, ALBERT JosepH 
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Owens, Joun Fucent 

An identification and study of factors 
that superintendents judge to have an 
effect on their morale. 1953. 
Henprickson, WILLIAM Join 

Public relations for business education; 
an analysis of activities and practices 
with 
ment. 


recommendations for 


1953. 
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struction? 1953. 

McCase, Greorce Etwoop 

Training materials for use in proba 
tion and parole department staff de 
velopment programs. 1953. 
Russakorr, Gotpie GOLDRERG 


Guide to recognizing and using recur 
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ring expressed interests of children. 
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NeuBeck, GERHARD 

Factors affecting group psychotherapy 
with married couples. 1953. 

Hirst, Eric A. 

Development of written policy state- 
ments by Connecticut boards of edu- 
cation. 195}. 

Goprrey, Rottin Epwarps 

A proposal for the facilitation of rou- 
tine studies relating to the student body 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, through the introduction of a 
punched-card system of record-keep- 
ing in the Offices of Admissions, the 
Registrar and the Advanced School. 
1953. 

DeNNISON, CHARLES PuGH 

The formalization of rights and obli- 
gations of faculty members in eight 
independent liberal arts colleges. 


1953. 


MILLARD 
A plan to evaluate the effectiveness of 


FrReeMAN, Paut 


the Field officer correspondence course 
of Air University. 1953. 

Cuan, YING 

The development of parallel reading 
comprehension examinations in Eng 
lish and Chinese at the graduate level. 
19§ 3%. 

BUCHANAN, Epiru 

A study guide in nursing for Indian 
nursing students. 1953. 
CurISTOPHERSON, Victor ALDEN 
Family 


life and family life education 


in the Mormon church from early 


times to the present day. 1953. 
Humpurevitte, Teresa Rutu 
Relationship of direction of aggression 
to certain other personality variables. 
195}. 

Connor, Witttam Haroip 

Science, social policy and teacher edu 
cation; a study in social ideas and 
their implications for the conduct of 


education. 10953. 


493- 


STOLLER, NATHAN AND 

Graves, WILLIAM HeErsBert 

Reports of selected elementary school 
principals on their professional prob- 
lems. 1953. 


ANDERSON, ALBERT THEODORE 

An appraisal of the Junior college jour- 
nal, 1946-1953. 1953. 

McCristat, King JAMES 

A study of the relationship between 
certain undergraduate success factors 
at Michigan State College and the vo- 
cational competence of male physical 
education graduates. 1953. 

Cayton, HANNAH Naomi Lewis 
Some proposals for a curriculum de- 
sign for prospective elementary school 
teachers during the first two years at 
Wilson Teachers College. 1953. 


Oxara, Juttus Byron CHoukKWUNWIKI 
ETUKA 

Education and cultural dynamics with 
reference to an African 
1953. 


particular 
kingdom, 1837-1936. 


BercGreN, JOHN RODNEY 
A proposal for an improved program 
of service to the college and commu- 
nity by the music 
Northern State Teachers 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


department of 
College, 
195 }- 


Mirerzwa, Dorotuy Rost 

A study of some of the problems of 
adjustment experienced in non-aca- 
demic areas by the international stu- 


dents in Teachers College. 1953. 


Prewitt, CHartes WALKER 
Relationships of science and democracy 


to education. 1953. 


Capps, Martian Lawrence PALMER 
The Virginia out-of-state graduate aid 


program, 1936-1950. 1953. 


Mue ter, JouN Freperick 

A survey of the educational program 
of Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools in the San Juan diocese of 


Puerto Rico. 1953. 
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KAPLAN, Cuartes HAsKeLi 

A status study of five-year pre-service 
programs in the education of secondary 
school teachers. 1953. 


. SaLMons, Rosert Haroip 
A study of the development of the 
rules and playing style in the game of 
amateur basketball. 1953. 


Hann, Arpert R. 

An encampment for citizenship train- 
ing. 195}. 

Murpny, Orrieru 

The relation of curriculum develop- 
ment and guidance in the secondary 
school. 1953. 


Davis, Davin G. 

Conditions which elementary school 
principals in New York City believe 
influence their morale. 1953. 
LeYENDECKER, Hitary Mooreneap 
Problems and policy in public assist- 
ance. 1953. 

. Snyper, Dorotuy May 

Schools and social agencies: case studies 
in cooperation for human welfare. 
1953. 


FreNcH, CLARA MINNIP 


A study of the work and preparation 


of the missionary in India: an aid in 
selecting, preparing, and placing the 
new recruit. 1953. 

Tuomas, GLENN Gorpdon 

A survey of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the curriculum dev elop- 


ment program of the public schools in 
Westport, Connecticut. 195}. 


Hunt, Joun HitmMon 

A study of professional diploma and 
doctoral graduates in the administra- 
tion of elementary schools at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1953 


. SHIMLER, Donato Hecer 


A study of confirmation instruction in 
the educational program of the Fvan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 1953. 


. Janpron, Fart Lawrence 


Democratic and undemocratic attitudes 
in relation to family background. 
195}3- 


Were, Wittiam WILsurR 

Education in Cyprus; some theories 
and practices in education in the island 
of Cyprus since 1878. 1953. 


Martinez y Maraya, Jests Isapero 
Guides for developing graduate di 
vision curricula at the Philippine Nor- 
mal College. 1953 


. Cereste, ALFRED JUSTIN 


The school plant needs of Union Free 
School District No. 24 (Patchogue 
Medford) New York. 1953. 


. SHETLAND, Marcaret Louis 


A method for exploring bases of cur 
riculum development. 1953 


BorrowMan, Merwe L. 

The liberal and technical in teacher 
education; a historical survey of Amer 
ican thought. 1953. 
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American Scholarship in the Twentieth 
Ceatury, edited by Merle Curti. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Vil + 252 pp. $4.50. ( 


In 1837 Ralph Waldo Emerson pleaded 
for the development of an American schol- 
arship free from European domination. 
Subsequent generations of scholars have an 
swered Imerson’s plea and, indeed, in the 
past few decades have in many fields re- 
versed the old relationship between FEu- 
ropean and American scholarship. This 
volume describes and evaluates the devel- 
opments in several branches of learning in 
the United States during the years when 
they were rising to world eminence. 

his obviously is an enormous task. Pro 
fessor Curti delegated to five fellow schol- 
ars the ‘chapters on the developments in 
their fields of interest and himself provided 
the introductory essay on “the setting and 
the problems.” This first chapter is a mas- 


terpiece of synthesis and = interpretation 


which should interest all contemporary 
scholars regardless of their fields of special- 
ization. Professor Curti considers the im- 
pact on scholarship of such forces as in- 
ternational tensions and wars, economic 
depressions, support from philanthropy, the 
pressures of government and scholars in 
government service, the varying degrees of 
intellectual freedom as influenced by shifts 
in the climate of opinion, and the Ameri- 
can “talent for organization.” 

The late Louis Wirth of the University 
of Chicago was the author of the chapter on 
scholarship in the social sciences. While 
many a historian may dispute the justifica- 
tion for his omission of history as a social 
science on the grounds that “it is concerned 
with the unique and the particular and does 
not seek to arrive at general propositions” 


1 REVIEWS 


(p. 34), there is no denying that he wrote 
a very useful survey of work in these fields. 
Ihe essay is strongest on developments in 
sociology, his own field, but the other fields 
in the social sciences are handled adequately 
for a brief treatment. W. Srull Holt, in his 
chapter on historical scholarship, restricts 
himself to a few of the major American 
historians of this century, to the several co- 
operatiy e ventures in writing history, and to 
disputes among historians about theories of 
historiography. Professor Holt believes that 
historians should be more experienced in 
life than they usually are and that scholarly 
training and learning “can produce techni- 
cians but not the rich, wise minds from 
which alone great history can be expected” 
(p. 110). While this is certainly a valid 
point of view, this reviewer contends that 
Professor Holt overstates his case when he 
says that it was “probably fortunate” that 
two world wars brought young historical 
scholars out of the library stacks and put 
them into uniform. Historians are less the 
ivory tower inhabitants, in times of peace as 
well as war, than Professor Holt assumes. 

The chapter on literary scholarship, by 
Professor René Wellek of Yale Univer- 
sity, has a tone quite different from the 
other essays in this volume. Where the 
other essays quite effectively conceal the 
judgments of their authors on the merits of 
individual books and authors when the 
judgments might be adverse, Professor Wel- 
lek’s essay is a running commentary on lit- 
erary scholarship that bristles with words 
like “crude” and “obtuse.” He is an apos- 
tle of the “New Criticism,” and it is abun- 
dantly clear that his evaluations of the work 
of the historical and sociological schools of 
literary scholarship are written from that 
special point of view. 

The chapter on philosophical scholarship, 
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written by Arthur E. Murphy of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, is an excellent in- 
terpretative history of the prevailing schools 
of philosophy in twentieth-century Amer- 
ica. Those without formal training in tech- 
nical philosophy will be able without undue 
effort to understand this chapter, and their 
effort will be rewarding. Professor Murphy 
does an unusually good job of tying trends 
in philosophical thought to the world events 
and movements with which they were con 
temporary. 

Educators concerned with curriculum in 
secondary schools and colleges will be in- 
terested in the essay on classical scholarship 
by Professor Walter R. Agard. After a sur- 
vey of work in this field, the author makes 
a plea for greater emphasis in the schools 
and colleges for classical studies that is far 
from the ste reotyped pleas for this field of 
learning. Professor Agard is critical of many 
of his colleagues in the classics for failing to 
modify their teaching and their scholarship 
to fit the needs of modern America, and 
makes a calm appeal both to curriculum 
makers and to classicists for a place for 
classical humanism in general education pro- 
grams. 

Probably this book will be read almost 
exclusively by scholars, and for them it does 


a real service in helping the specialist to 


orient himself and his work in scholarship 
in general. But it would be very desirable 
for this volume to have circulation among 
nonscholars as well. An age that can coin 
the words “long-hair” and “egghead” can 
well stand the sympathetic insights into the 
world of scholarship which this little vol 
ume provides. 
Davin A. SHANNON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Adolescent, A Book of Readings, 
edited by Jerome M. Seidman. New 
York, The Dryden Press. 1953. 798 
pp. $4.50. 

As research in any field accumulates, how 


can that which is most significant be se 


lected from it, and how can it best be made 
available to students? This question has be 
come particularly pertinent in adolescent 
psychology, a field which may include ma 
terial from such diverse sources as endo 
crinology, 


anthropometry, and = jurispru 


dence as well as sociology, education, and 
psy chology. Available textbooks w ith which 
both instructors and students have tre 

quently expressed dissatisfaction seem to 
fall into two categories. Some are dry com 
pilations of research in which the reader ts 
hard pressed to sense any relevance to the 
problems of the youth he knows. Orhers 
are more interesting, some what more sym 
pathetic in treatment, but tend toward the 
unrealistic and saccharine in approach. This 
makes the appearance of The Adolescent, 
A Book of Readings, particularly welcome 

Rather than including something of every 

thing, Seidman, as editor, has made a very 
careful selection of material. The sixty 

seven readings included have been edited 
in such a way as to give the reader a more 
consistent and dynamic understanding of 
the adolescent than can be obtained from 
perusal of the usual textbook. It is unlikely 
that anv book of readings will offer full 
satisfaction to all who are interested in its 
subject. Here, however, one finds much 
material which is difficult to secure else 
where and which is extremely useful to the 
student. Kurt Lewin’s Field Theory Ap 
proa h to A lole SCOCNCE prov Tet the orien 
tation against which much of the later ma 
terial in the book can be viewed The sec 

tion called “From Infancy to Adulthood, 
which contains selections from the Fact 
Finding Report of the Mid-Century W hit 
House Conference and from Symonds’ Ege 
and the Self 
adolescence from a more personal point of 
view. This is furthered by selections from 


suggests the significance of 


Levy and Munroe’s Happy Family, and at 


the very end by Franz Alexander’s On Emo 
tional Maturity 

Thus, instead of wasting the reader’s time 
with the old arguments as to whether ado 
involves stress and 


lescence necessarily 


strain, the readings point out that it is a 
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period of transition, that the nature of the 
transition varies with the adolescent and 
with his circumstances, but that in any 
event it has specific consequences in terms 
of his feelings toward himself and his prog- 
ress toward maturity. 

Phe discussions on physical growth and 
physiology, by Harold Stuart and Nathan 
Shock, are written with considerable clarity 
and should help anyone working with young 
people to understand the diversities of de- 
velopment during this period. Those who 
are teaching adolescents wilf find less help 
on learning and concept formation in young 
people. The articles by David Siegal and 
Henry E. Garrett on mental growth and 
development are highly provocative, but 
somewhat too difficult and too abstract to 
provide the specific information which the 
high school teacher is seeking. 

Ihe inclusion of material on college age 
youth will be regarded as a considerable 
asset, particularly by those people who see 
adolescence as extending into the twenties. 
One could wish, however, that there were 
more current material on out-of-school 
youth and on vocational adjustments. To- 
day’s young people seem to find the prob- 
lems faced by the depression generations 
somewhat unreal. They would welcome 
more focus on the kinds of choices they 
themselves face. 

Another feature of the book which is 
particularly advantageous for advanced stu- 
dents is the inclusion of a fair number of 
studies in which the methodology is of a 
kind likely to stimulate further research on 
the part of the individual student. 

By and large this should prove to be a 
very useful book, one which, in many 
courses, may well replace the customary 
textbook. 

Mitt ALMy 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Teaching the Slow Learning Child, by 
Marion F. Smith with Arthur J. Burks. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
v + 170 pp. $2.75. 


Teaching the Slow Learning Child is « 
glowing account, egotistically written by a 
special class teacher, of eighteen pupils who 
have succeeded as a result of special class 
placement. The reader is deceived in that 
he is led to believe that the eighteen pupils 
are or were enrolled in the special class at 
the same time. It is not until the final two 
pages of the book have been reached that 
the following statement is made. “It should 
be understood, before I close the door of 
this, my classroom, that these children, with 
one exception, are not those found in my 
class today. Neither were they in one class 
at any one time... .” 

Mrs. Smith, in collaboration with Arthur 
Burks, has added more terminological con- 
fusion to the field of special education, par- 
ticularly for the uninitiated. Slow learners, 
as understood by most educators, are those 
children whose Intelligence Quotients are 
between 75 and go. The authors of this 
book, however, extend the 1Q downward 
to include children whose IQ’s are 50 to 75. 
The latter group are usually considered as 
being the educable mentally retarded and 
in many communities provisions are made 
for them through special class placement 
and modified educational procedures and 
materials. The former group, except in 
large metropolitan areas, usually remain in 
the regular classroom. 

Throughout the book the authors contin- 
ually refer to the slow learner in the special 
class as being in the process of rehabilita- 
tion. It is unfortunate that the word reha- 
bilitation was used, because readers will in- 
terpret the word to mean restoring the child 
to a former capacity or standing, which ob- 
viously would be untrue. 


Any special class teacher having taught 


fifteen years could single out prize pupils 
who have been successful in community 
living. Unfortunately, parents of mentally 
retarded children reading this book will be- 
come imbued with the idea that all men- 
tally retarded children are able to attain 
superior academic, vocational, and social 
skills which will make them employable 
eventually in white collar positions. 
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Mrs. Smith cites a few methods of teach- 
ing slow learners as well as mentioning some 
modified materials. However, the reviewer 
does not feel that these methods or mate- 
rials are different from those being used by 
other good special class teachers throughout 
the country today. 

Mrs. Smith stresses the importance of 
having the slow learner assimilated into the 
elementary schoo] >rogram in assemblies, 
safety patrol, anc ier activities. Further, 
she feels that regulor class teachers and 
school administ should not discrimi- 
nate against the si» learner. 

Maurice H. Fouracrr 


Teachers College, Columbia 


Developing the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum (Revised Edition), by J. Paul 
Leonard. New York, Rinehart, 1953. 
xxiii and 582 pp. $5.00. 


In revising this work, President Leonard 
has called upon sound sources in the litera- 
ture and in the field to further enrich an 
excellent piece of professional writing. That 
which has been most pertinent in terms of 
research, philosophy, and curriculum prac- 
tice during the past six years is thus readily 


available for the student of secondary edu- 


cation. This is a timely and true revision 
of one of the best books in the field. 

Like the earlier edition, this work draws 
upon field examples to further underscore 
the contention that the theory is not too far 
ahead of the practice—that educators of 
vision with a sound understanding of the 
school and society are frequently develop- 
ing for youth, programs which have mean- 
ing, are based upon the best knowledge of 
how we live, learn, grow, and teach, and 
in the framework of a changing and dy- 
namic society. To the faint of heart or 
skeptic, here is encouragement and proof. 

For the pre-service student, here is back- 
ground material dealing with the early pro- 
grams of American secondary education. 
Here is the relation of those programs to 
the society they sought to serve. Determi- 


497 
nants of the curriculum, conflicting educa- 
tional theories, and basic conflicts in cur- 
riculum practices lead the reader through 
a progression of efforts toward a better 
curriculum. Clear distinctions are developed 
between various theories of secondary 
school education, and several illustrations 
of the epplications of each theory to actual 
schools are included. 

To the experienced teacher and adminis- 
trator, the author presents helpful sugges- 
tions as to what can be done from the point 
of view of the typical practitioner. Recent 
concepts and projects relative to curriculum 
improvement are well stated and amply 
illustrated. If you have never planned a 
“unit” for your tenth-grade class or are 
bothered about such professional terms as 
“general education” and “core courses” this 
book is for you. And listed in some detail 
will be found units in history from North 
Carolina, and science from Kansas, descrip- 
tions of the core program in Garrett 
County, Maryland and Apopka, Florida, 
illustrations of general education as found 
in Tulsa and the state of Illinois. One chap 
ter is devoted to seven steps in the dev elop- 
ment of a classroom unit of work, another 
to the process of evaluating pupil learning. 
This book is rich in samples of practice sup 
ported by sound theory. It is readily read 
able, scholarly writing of a high and signifi- 
cant order. 

For those who have more than a super 
ficial interest in the current and future 
status of secondary education in this coun- 
try, the final chapter will be particularly 
stimulating and challenging. It includes 
some fourteen suggestions for the layman 
and the teacher, the administrator and the 
board member. These are based upon 
thoughtful estimates of the direction sec- 
ondary education must take in making its 
contribution to the future of our nation. 
Here is a writer who knows his field and 
whose writing is illumined by a great faith 
in the hope and destiny of our country, 
and particularly of its youth. He believes 
that, in a sense, Horatio Alger still lives. 

“These then are some of the problems 
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and opportunities facing those working in 
secondary education. The secondary school, 
standing between the elementary school and 
the college and serving a group of youth 
compelled by law to attend it, is an insti- 
tution beset with problems and pressures. 
Until men of courage and ability face the 
needs of youth squarely, youth will con- 
tinue to receive inadequate service. The 
future secondary s« hool, if it meets the 
call of youth and society, will be harmoni- 
ous with the destiny of a democratic so- 
ciety and millions of freedom-loving youth.” 
Davin B. AusTIN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


An Answer to a Review by 


Vare Belth 


The review of my Philosophy of Edu 
cation in the Tracners Cottece Recorp of 
December, 1953 certainly requires, as a 
matter of justice, that the issues raised 
should be answered in the publication in 
which the original statements appeared. In 
the last paragraph of the review there is a 
moment of insight. It is directed to the 
critical issue raised by the book—the mean- 
ing of civilization, of human life, and of the 
destiny of human beings in relation to edu 


cation. Mr. Belth says 


Yet the book should certainly be read, for 
there is, perhaps unwittingly, considerable evi- 
dence that the perplexing problem of how to 
bring completely divergent views into a com- 
mon ground is one of the most serious we all 
face. Can there be no rapport? What is to 
happen to education in America if this is so? 
Is the force of a majority backed by attendant 
legality the only solution? It is impossible to 
begin to estimate how much is at stake on the 
answer we give 


I can assure the reviewer that his “un- 
wittingly” is gratuitous. The issue was de- 
liberately raised, and the significance of 
Philosophy of Education is exactly that it 
does this and states the case for religious 
humanism on a broader basis of scholarship 
than had been done. It is the cavalier atti- 
tude of such reviewers as Mr. Belth, and of 


scholars not broadly enough based to see 
beyond a socialistic or communistic liberal- 
ism, that has prevented any genuine dis- 
cussion in a spirit that is truly liberal and 
inclusive enough to be called catholic. 
Whatever may be said of Philosophy of 
Education, it rejects no knowledge, regard- 
less of its source, and judges not by author- 
ship, or the presumed viewpoint of the 
author, but on the basis of its truth and its 
insight. Hence the incomprehensibility of 
the review. 

The reviewer builds a number of sup- 
positions, presumptions, and false conclu- 
sions around a statement in the Preface 
which he singles out from many others; 
namely, that the author “aims to do for 
religious humanism in education what 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education did for 
a naturalist education.” This, in the review- 
er’s guesswork, means writing a Dewey re- 
ligious humanism which, on the face of it, 
is contradictory and absurd. 

He seems to say for a moment that the 
book is “constructive rethinking” of the 
whole educational problem, but for him 
that term then 1s reserved for Dewey alone. 


It is the opinion of the author, expressed in 


the very same Preface, that this is the exact 
need of all the materials of education, in- 
cluding the writings of Dewey: “It is a 
singularly new organization of the field 
which requires a rethinking of the whole 
problem of education.” 

The review tries, however, to make it 
appear that an attempt was being made to 
steal Dewey’s thunder—his ideas, his tech 


niques, his terminology, his everything to 
serve the alien purpose of a religious hu 
manism. There is apparently something in 
thinking called Dewey’s thinking which is 
practically copyrighted or patented. There 
is also a Dewey methodology which must 
be used only for a naturalistic education. 
The ends and means cannot be treated dis- 
junctively. Trademarks are also attached to 
ideas: “reconstruction of experience,” the 
“child-centered school” (which is not in- 
terpreted in this book or in Dewey’s Expe- 
rience and Education to mean the same as 
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that learning is the central fact in educa- 
tion, not teaching.), “prolonged infancy” 
and “plasticity.” 

Let us examine these strange statements, 
taking them in reverse order and noting 
that here we have good examples of the 
“either-or philosophy” which Dewey con- 


demns (in Experience and Education) 
among his camp followers. It need hardly be 
pointed out that the “prolonged infancy” 
is at least as old as Fiske and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, and, as Butler noted, as old as 
Aniximander’s fragments. Plasticity is as 


old as the proverb, as the twig is bent, the 


tree is inclined. Emphasis on the child is as 


old as Christ’s words, “Suffer little children 
to come unto Me and forbid them nor, for 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” The “re 
construction of experience” is as old at least 
as Christian conversion, or as Tennyson’s, 
“Men may rise on stepping stones of their 
dead selves to higher things.” 

The de scription of the book as based on 
the following statement is false. The re 
viewer says: “New emphasis, new settings, 
and new findings in the psychology and 
the sociology of education demand, for the 
Catholic view, a reformulation of the whole. 
Upon this premise he proceeds, first setting 
forth what he conceives to be the newest 
findings which pertain to education.” It is 
not true that we set about to reformulate 
the Catholic view of education, nor was 
there any setting forth of the newest find- 
ings of education. What the author of Phi 
losophy of Education sets out to do imme- 
diately is to reveal the chaos and confusion 
of contemporary education, its drift, and 
the quicksand foundation. He then defines 
education as follows, to which the reviewer 
might have at least given a nod: 


Education is the self-direction of the indi- 
vidual of his own powers in a way to recon- 
struct his experience and regenerate his spirit 
for the supreme social and spiritual ends of 
human life so as to realize as fully as possible 
the potentialities of the particular individual in 
his educational environment 


Mr. Belth, 


Dewey's name in a book on religious hu- 


suspicious at mention of 


manism, is fearful of some spiritual contami 
nation. He wonders why we didn’t hasten 
to follow Adler or Horne—not realizing 
that the author did not choose to follow 
anyone. We recognized Horne’s formula 
tion in Philosophy of Education, and were 
much interested in his putting the Dewey 
and idealist positions in juxtaposition in 
the Democratic Philosophy of Education. 
We had previously disagreed completely 
with Adler in his conceptions of adult edu 
cation expressed in the Great Books pro 
gram (in “Great Books, Panacea or What” 
reviewed recently in Tracners Cora 
Recorp), though we were appreciative of his 
summary of a philosophy of education in 
the NSSSI Reading the first 


paragraph of the Preface should have al 


vearbook 


layed his suspicion, and he might have ap 
proached his problem in a more sympa 
thetic or understanding mood. The author 


says 


The book is a philosophy of educ ition. It 1S 
more, it is a general theory of education in 
cluding materials in addition to a philosophy of 
education strictly so called from the theology 
of education, from the sciences of education, 
from common experience and classroom ex 
perience, as well as from philosophy, literature, 
science, politics, and economics. Such is the 
broad basis of the book 


If there is any truth or value in Dewey’s 
methodology, it should serve not merely for 
a futile activity leading to more activity, 
but for any abiding purpose of human life 
which men have set for their objective. So, 
if there is such a patented thing as Dewey’s 
thinking, it could hardly be of value un 
less other men used it (see Dewey’s Hou 
We Think) for purposes, objectives, alms, 
and conclusions as wide as human thought 
itself. 

Regarding Dewey's knowledge and in 
sight into the processes of education, we 
rejected completely any conception of the 
end as merely activity leading to more ac 
tivity, that the process itself was its own 
explanation. Though the word “God” 1s 
found in Dewey, it does not mean what re 


ligious people mean by the word, and his 
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agnostic secular view is rejected. On the 
natural level the recognition of the social 
purpose and the social character of the edu- 
cational process is significant, though a 
broader statement of this problem is made 
in the four chapters (XX, XXI, XXII, 
XXIII) of Philosophy of Education, which 
is based on centuries of Christian thinking 
and a strange combination of Lester Ward’s 
Applied Sociology and Ross L. Finney’s 
A Sociological Philosophy of Education, 
Cooley’s Social Organization, and Veblen’s 
The Higher Learning in America. While 
Dewey had considerable insight into the 
methodology of education, the discussion of 
the pedagogy of education includes as well 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Magistro, on the 
nature of learning and the function of the 
teacher, St. John Baptist de la Salle’s con- 
ception of the teacher, of a humanized dis- 
cipline, of a profession of teaching and of 
professional training for teachers (this at 
the end of the seventeenth century!), St. 
Augustine’s conflicts of his will in the Con- 
fessions as well as such studies as Lind- 
worsky’s Training of the Will and Hil- 
gard’s Theories of Learning, not to overlook 
completely Cantrill’s The Why of Man’s 
Experience or Weaver's Ideas Have Conse- 
quences, and Hildebrand’s The Catholic 
Conception of the University. In concluding 
this particular phase of the problem, may 
we add that no book on modern education 
has been overlooked in the preparation of 
this rethinking of education—even Brameld’s 
Reconstructionism or the more considered 
thinking of a Demiashkevich. The foun- 
dation of this book was long ago laid in the 
author’s Readings in the Philosophy of 
Education, which was broadly enough based 
with its 738 quotations from approximately 
300 authors. 

To quote a further significant statement 
from the review, relating to the fundamen- 
tal problem of life and education, and the 
superficial agreement or consensus that ac- 
tually exists so long as you do not really 
face the issues: 

It is the very effort to try to bridge the gap 
which has long existed between Instrumentalist 


theories and an Essential point of view that 
serves to demonstrate that perhaps the fears of 
a great many are only too well founded—that 
there are irresolvable conflicts between the two 
positions. When distinguished educators of both 
camps work together in what is certainly a 
good deal of harmony, it becomes evident that 
they do so only because one or the other is 
willing, in the strictly immediate, specific situa- 
tion, to forego the raising of crucial issues. So 
long as no effort is made to confront the prob- 
lem at its deepest levels, a real rapport can, and 
in fact does, exist. 


The rest of the paragraph is mere non- 
sense contending that in the educational 


Heavens some Prometheus (presumably the 


author) is trying to steal the fire from the 
educational Jupiter (presumably Dewey). 
The author of Philosophy of Education 
wishes to face its problems at its deepest or 
its highest levels. He seeks no compromise 
or the glossing over of any issue, or hiding 
behind vocabulary or terminology. Even the 


reviewer says that the “presuppositions are 
made abundantly clear early and late in the 
book.” According to him, these presupposi- 
tions are “committed to concepts of eternal 
verities’ —things he apparently dislikes. This 
means the “framework of a closed universe”; 
education becomes “the preoccupation of 
making the child fit an already known and 
unchanging pattern,” and we move over 
completely to the side of the nonintellectual 
(see Courtney Murray’s “The Contempo- 
rary Devaluation of Intelligence” in Goals 
for American Education); the teacher can 
only set the stage upon which the child will 
perform (see Dewey’s School and Society 
and Rugg and Shumacher’s The Child-Cen- 
tered School). This sounds like the good 
old clichés of nineteenth century “liberal- 
ism” now happily outmoded to a surprising 
degree. 

Disregarding the misinterpretation, if not 
false statements, of the reviewer regarding 
(1) education, (2) the child, and (3) the 
teacher, we should like to say a further 
word about the basic issue. 

It is assumed that if you believe in eter- 
nal verities, man is a little lower than the 
angels, that he is the creature of God, that 
he will return to God, that death is not the 
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end, that he is made in the image and like- 
ness of God, that he has an immortal soul; 
therefore, everything is settled for man 
(quite forgetting his free will). Human life 
becomes, in the language of the reviewer, 
“fitting life into an already known and 
unchanging pattern.” Speaking from the 
view of religious humanism, one wonders 
what this unchanging pattern is. We know 
of no mechanical regimented even au- 
thoritative pattern for religious people in 
any denomination. We do know a pattern: 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not kill. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. We know 
the Ten Commandments based on the love 
of God and the love of neighbor on which 
rest the law and the prophets. We know 
millions follow this guide to life (hardly a 
pattern) who have lost their Christian 
moorings, but are using the Christian capi- 
tal; in mystical experience with its purga- 
tive, illuminative, and unitive ways; in the 
conversion of a St. Paul or of the least of 
men, in the amazing varieties of saintly lives 
of a St. Augustine, a St. Ignatius, a St. 
Francis, a St. John Baptist de la Salle, a St. 
Theresa, or a St. John of the Cross, and the 
millions of uncanonized saints in every walk 
of life. One wonders what this “already 
known and unchanging pattern” means to a 
reviewer who has not the remotest concep- 
tion of the spiritual life. But in human life 
as we see every day, ordinary human beings 
in their infinite variety sink in degradation 
or rise to heroism. Are people who believe 
in God any different from the others, except 
for their faith and hope? Often overlooked 
in this connection are the facts of human 
nature. No matter what theory or belief is 
used to explain human beings, their will is 
weak and their intellect is dark or slow. 
One group tries to explain the weakness of 
human nature by a progress, say, from 
arboreal ancestors and by the inevitable 
Progress now disbelieved; the other, by the 
fall of man through disobedience of God's 
command. In either case, the human nature 
we are dealing with is the same human na- 


ture. Whether we try to explain education 


with the self-imposed, limited blinders of 


science or of scientism, or whether we seek 
the explanation in a God-created and a 
God-redeemed nature, we will still be deal- 
ing with the same feeling, thinking, willing 
body-mind. There are not two kinds of 
human beings. And I have more than a sus- 
picion that by a pragmatic test itself a 
genuine religious humanism is a more cer- 
tain and more permanent way of meeting 
and solving the problems of human life than 
such confused thinking as our reviewer 
manifested. 
Epwarp A. Firzpatrrick 
President, Mount Mary College 


A Reply to Dr. Fitzpatrick 


There would be no value in repeating 
any of the points made in my review, al 
though the temptation is strong. Nor is it 
possible to answer Dr. Fitzpatrick point by 
point, although the temptation is even 
stronger. His response, however, under- 
scores more than ever the urgency of the 
questions I raised. For in place of replying 
to the problem of the need for some meth 
odological unity between diverse views, he 
has sidetracked the issue in a way which has 
become all too familiar in recent times. 

Such a reply, however, in no way reduces 
the issue at hand. There is before us the 
problem of the future of education in 
America, because there is this difference be- 
tween a fixed theory of education, in 
which the new is drawn into an a priori 
structure and made now to support it by 
rationalization and judicious omission, and 
a theory of education in which the new is 
met on its own terms and permitted to guide 
and modify theories tentatively held. This 
is perhaps the best way to account for the 
inconsistency in the letter. There is both 
indication of the intention of doing for re- 
ligious humanist education what Dewey did 
for secular education, and denial of any 
effort of reformulating the Catholic view 
of education. 

To see usability in isolated facts is to 


develop a syncretistic theory whose reason- 
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ability lies only in the verbal level. Seeing 
sameness in fact, outside of the context of 
the method which gives it meaning, is de- 


lusion. This applies as much to references 
drawn from St. Thomas or St. Augustine as 
to those drawn from John Dewey. If ever 
there is to be resolution of this problem it 


will be made on the level of social action, 
and permitted to work itself out in terms of 
a clearly stated agreement as to what shall 
serve as evidence and what shall serve as 
authority. To dictate either authority or 
meaning, history reminds us, only leads to 
social disaster and educational disintegra- 
tion. 

lo restate the issue as I see it: (1) How 
shall we bring the divergent views of edu- 


cation in America to the point that pro- 
ponents of each view will recognize and 
bear the responsibility they have to those 
in disagreement with them? (2) How can 
we persuade each view to declare itself in 
its distinctive form without threat or revile- 
ment? Finally, (3) Can we hold fast to the 
commitment that all views must be tested 
by acceptable evidence in public exposition 
rather than by their power to withstand ac- 
cusation, fury, or private authority? As 
this is our problem, authors and reviewers 
are important to the degree in which they 
contribute to resolution or to disruption, 
not because they are authors or reviewers. 
Marc Bettu 
Queens College 
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